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MAY ON THE FARM. 


nonths in the year May calls 
est variety of duties for the far- 
Whether the day be cold 

ry, there a.e always many 

y call for immediate at- 

ion for the farmer to 

shat he shall find to do, but 

t off with the least injury. 
short every moment is im 
waits not for him who is 
1; therefore he who 
the time must be 
mportance of utilizing every 
working hours of this month. 
es.—Unlike deciduous trees 


yehin 


reast oF 


t be removed in the autumn 

g with any great certainty of 

t is better to rernove them just 
ew buds break open; removed 
f the work be properly done, 
ent. will die. In transplant- 
ball of earth should 


them, 


f trees, 
ved with 80 as not to 
ts to the air; and it should 
hat there is rarely anything 
ing to remove large evergreen 
f the distance exceed a half 
trees can be removed without 


t very little, because most 
e removed with the tree, 
alof earth. Nothing 
me more than a 
trees placed at 

Lidings a8 Will not 

shut out tt 
—A ¢ 


‘s time this month must 


e sunshine, 


neiderabie por- 
ploughing the land for his 


1 the mingling with the soil 


Ds, at 
tilizers as he can procure to enrich 
jays extra work in pulverizing 
bring large returns. There is 
his work can be so easily and 
e as before the seed is put 
When the manure is 

vied with the soil, it forms a 
ill force the young plants 
i growth; a condition very 
ire a full crop. 
roduce so good results, be- 
annot be lightened up im- 


nd the roots of the young 


i¢, it will not do to depend | 
| some of the manureadvanced to that state 


the work of pulverizing 
is planted, but dur- 
the crop the soil should 
red that the constantly 
ts may have a loose soil to 


seed 


rn.—Few crops that grow in 


are more certain of success 


rn, providing it is planted on 


i 


j 
1 see 


1 used, and the far- 
It is not 
rn on cold wet land, 
1 on warm land that 
h land may not be 
quite so large a crop, but it 

a much less price per 

the farmer is the most 


® HDusinesa, 


rk iC 


ng ail of the crops which | 
vere are few, if any, but 

h better than the corn 

© grows saves money 

have to pay to the grain 
ider helps out the hay- 

ily. Every farmer should try 
ast one half acre of corn to 
whe Keeps. 


istures.—T 


) many farmers en- 
stures. This is wrong, 
ttention quite as much as 
The manure dropped by 

e beaten fine that it may 

made to do som- good, instead of laying 
killing the grass. Not only 
hes be well cut, but every few 
years some kind of fertilizer, rich in phos- 
1id be applied, ground bone being 
‘a8 anything; 500 pounds applied to 
: cre of pasture will make a wonderful 
» etice in the quantity and the quality of 
The cattle will soon show an 

*ment in both health and condition. 

* a wonderful difference in grass 

® poor run down piece of land, 


/ that is kept up by continual 
+ manure, 


heans and 
should the bus 
phates, shic 
a8 gr 


eac 


ar 


\y Seed.—Every farmer should ex- 

' to raise the prine:pal portion of 

@ that he needs, in both his garden 
‘eld, There are many kinds of seeds 
be raised of a better quality than 
bought, because he can year after 


and f 
Wat can 
tan be 


year s¢ i 
*ar select from the very best specimens. 


: rexample he may grow his beet seed for 
; =, years in succession from the very best 
“sel he grows; he can have his own ideal of 
mrschon, and continue to select that which 
Omes the nearest to it until he shail have 
Produced what he has desired. What is 
oe beets is true of turnips, parsnips, 
A fant onions, and many other vegetables. 
.. ew hours spent each year in growing the 
—s grade of seed would not only save 
ee from paying out considerable 
fren of money, but would save him from 
“quent losses caused by sowing seed not 
4p \o the proper standard. 

Bu 


ert 


ying Fertilizere,—Every farmer who 
‘ells much from his farm must buy some- 
Wing in the form of fertilizers, or his farm 
Wil very rapidly run down; but it is the 
farmer's first Guty to make the most of what 
fertilizing materials be has on the farm, 


ay supplement them with the best he can 
wa ; sometimes this may be in the shape ot 
— manure, but more frequently in the 
ro of commercial fertilizers, ben the 
_ dhe to be purchased it is better, as a 
ao *pply them in connection with barn 
a Js using commercial fertilizers 
porno be taken to purchase the parti- 
~~ flement that is most needed for the 
~ louder crop for which it is applied; if 
a op be grain then phosphoric acid 
‘ould predominate, but if it be simply fod- 
*t, potash and nitrogen may predominate. 
© apply commercial fertilizers to the 


knowledge of the chemical elements of the 
fertilisers in the market, and also the re- 
quirements of the different plants he desires 
to grow. 

For the want of the proper information, 
fertilizers are often misapplied, and failing 
to do what is expected are condemned, when 
the real fault is entirely with the farmer. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL BEFORE 
PLANTING. 


While much progress has been made in 
nearly every department of agriculture dur- 
ing the past twenty five years, in no depart- 
ment has a greater progressbeen made than 
in that of preparing the soil before the seed 
is planted. The oid practice of simply 
turning the soil overand then planting the 
seed, before any effort is made to either 
lighten up the soil or to mix the manure 
with it, has been very generally abandoned 
by those who expect to get even a fair crop. 
Practice has proved that large crops cannot 
be obtained without some effort to pulverize 
the soil, in faci, it is found to be almost as 
important to have the soil light and loose a® 
it is to have it well manured. 

A little knowledge of plant growth teach- 
es us that itis impossible for plants to grow 
with any rapidity in a soil that is hard, not 
simply because it is very likely to bake, but 
because in being hard there is not a chance 
for a free circulation of either air or moiste 
ure, both of which are necessary for plant 
growth, necessary not only to carry food to 
the roots of plants, but necessary to prepare 
more rapidly, plant food from the manure 


| €orrespondence. 


ee ERA AA RA 


“IRRIGATION” AGAIN. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I have been absent quite a distance from 
home for the past three weeks. Upon my 
return find three issues of the Ploughman 
awaiting my perusal. In the issue of March 
29th I find the reply of Col. Henry W. Wil- 
son to my article upon wind mill power for 
irrigation, and was much surprised to find 
an imputation of uncivility on my part. I 
at once “huated up” my article to find where 
the uncivility “came in,” but must confess 
that Iam too obtuse to find the place and 
must leave it to the readers of the Plough - 
man, for the Colonel does not even say in 
what respect he was incorrectly quoted, nor 
does he in any wise atiempt to disprove my 
statement regarding the inefficacy of wind 
power as ordinarily applied, tor purposes of 
irrigation. If there has been a lack of 
civility on my part I much regret it, fir 
nothing of the kind was intended. I believe 
in irrigation, and until some one refutes my 
statement, to which the Coionel takes excep- 
tion, | must still believe in that also. «he 
Colonel and myself evidently differ as to the 
efficiency of wind power, and not as to the 
value of irrigation. 


An OLp HypRav.ic ENGINEER. 
April 28, 1884. 


FORESTRY CONGRESS. 





applied. Whenever manure is applied to 





| 

| 

| its raw state and in acondition which | 
| impossible for plants to derive any benefit 
| 

| 


No after | 


| young plants with food as they need it ; but 


| some quick acting fertilizer be applied in 


| begin to grow, for unless continued stirring 


| and early summer, the ground will get hard 
| and often bake so as to prevent the circula- 


the soil in a manner to prevent the free as- 
sage of both air and moisture, it remains in 


it is 


from it, but when it is mingled with the 
soiland the soil made light and loose, so 
that the air and moisture can readily pene- 
trate it, rapid decomposition takes place, 
the mineral substance separating from the 
vegetable, and being reduced to atoms is in | 
a condition to unite with minute particles 
of air and moisture, and when thus united, | 
can readily pase through the loose soil and 
enter the roots of the growing plants ; 
whereas, if the ground be hard, and impre- | 
vious to either air or water, if it was the 
most abundantly supplied with plant food 
it would be very difficult if not impossible, 
for the plants to get it. 

Thus it will be seen that by thoroughly | 
pulverizing the svil, two objects are accom- 
plished. First, it letsin the heat and air | 
and permits the free circulation of moisture, 
thus hastening the decomposition of the ma- 
nure. Second, by permitting the free circu- 
lation of air and moisture, it unites them 
together and in their progress through the ’ 
soil gather up plant tood and carry it to the 
roots o{ the growing plants. 

While much can be done to assist plant 
growth by cultivation, after the seed is 
planted, it is never so easy or so cheap as it | 
is to do the work before the seed is planted, 
and the advantage of having the manure 
well mixed with the soil before the crop | 
begins to grow is great, because it hastens | 


decomposition early in the season and gets 
of decomposition necessary to furnish the 
are up and need hoeing, the young plants | 


must rely mainly for substance on what the 
ground contained the year before, uniess 


| 
if cultivation be neglected until the plants | 
| 
! 


the hill. But, however well the land may 
be pulverized before planting, it should on 
no account be neglected after the plants 


of the soil be resorted to during the spring 


tion of both air and moisture; this ie a fact 
so well understood, that every good farmer 
frequently cultivates his crops and keeps 
the soil loose. Some contend that cultiva— 
tion is more important than manure and 
that when only one can be had, trequent 
cultivation will produce the largest crop. 
This might be true one season, but would not 
be tru+ many seasons because the soil would 
by this treatment finally become thoroughly 
exhausted. 

To thoroughly prepare the soil before 
planting, and do it quickly and well requires 
some new implement different from any 
which we now have. It should be one that 
will thoroughly lighten up the soil six inches 
deep at least and do the work rapidly and 
with care at one operation. The plough will 
not do it; it simply turns the soi! over anc 
leaves it almost as hard as before; so anoth- 
er .mplement must be used. The old tooth 
harrow does not do the work satisfactory; it 
only lightens and pulverizes one or two 
inches of the surface while the horse’s feet 


The Executive Committee of the American 
Forestry Associetion has issued a call for a 
general meeting at Washington, D. C., May 
7th, in the rooms of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The following subjects have been selected 
as leading topics of discussion, referees hav- 
ing been appointed to prepare papers in re- 
gard to them: 

1. Value of American timberlands. 

2. Management of timberlands and timber 
in Canada, and legislation thereon. 

3. Value and management of Government 


| timberlands. 


4. Best method of planting trees on unoc- 
cupied Government lands. 
5. Influence of forests on climate and 


| health. 


6. Insects injurious to trees. Causes and 
dangers of their excessive multiplication 
and how to meet them in their whouesale 
ravages. 

7. Growing forests from seed by farmers. 

8. Preservation of forests op head waters 
of streams. 

9. Planting of trees by railroad companies. 

10. Irrigation in connection with tree 
plantiag. 


11. Experiment stations and forest schools. | 


12. How can we best promote the interest 
in, and knowledge of, forestry among all 
classes of this country ? 

t#” A correspondent writes to the Plough- 
man that Mrs. Chas. A. Cloyes, of Ashland, 
Mass., has a “ German Ivy” which measures 


| sixty-four feet one and a half inches from 


rootto tip. The entire length of the vine 


| is 248 feet. 


IMPROVING PASTURES. 


The following suggestions from the Na- 
tional Live Stock Journal may be of vaiue 
to those who are in condition to buy mill 
feeds, and to cu'tivate part of their lands 
for fodder crops for summer feeding. 


Put on a few more cows than the pastures 
will support for the whole season—say 25 per 
cent. more—or as many as will consume 
the grass while growing vigorously in the 
spring and early summer ; and as soon as 
that begins to fail, supply the deficiency 
with some of the other rich foods named, 
using enough to keep up the flow of milk. 
[his course may be continued till clover, 
peas and oats, or fodder coro, can be given 
for soiling, to take the place of the dry 
feed, iu part. By supporting the herd part- 
ly on erass, partly on dry feed, and partly 
by green soiling, the milk they will give 
above what they would produce on grass 
alone, will pay for al! the extra feed and la- 
bor, and something besides as a profit, und 
the large amount of rich droppings which 
will be scattered over the pastures will soon 
tell upon their fertility. It would pay to 
stert up the pastures by sowing over them 
equal quantities of bone flour and land plas- 
ter, mixed, rather than to leave them as they 
are, but it will be much better to enrich 
by extra feed, as that pays its own cost. 

Top dress the meadows in the fall with 
barn yard manure, if you have any, and if 
not, do early in the spring, with the 
finest manure you can get, leaving the 
coarser quality for plowing under. The rich 
manure you will get from feeding well with 
rich food will give your meadows a start at 
once, and repeated applications will soon 
give you heavy crops. 


The Scientific American gives the follow- 
ing directions for growing the calla: The 
best method we have tried is to procure an 
earthen jar—suitably decorated on the out- 
side, if desired, by painting or pasting on of 





tramp down much of the under portion and 
makes it more compact than before it was 
ploughed. 

The introduction of the disk harrow has 
been a great improvement on the old tooth 
harrow, when used on land free from rocks 
and stumps, but it is not safe to use it on 
rough rocky land. A properly constructed 
cultivator does the work very well; certainly 
much better than the old tooth harrow. 

As some farmers fully realize the impor- 
tance of having an improved implement to 
pulverize the soil at one operation, inventors 
will set their wits at work to supply the 
want. Whatever the implement may be, it 
is important that it should do the work of 
the plough as well as to pulverize the soil. 

It probably will not be difficult to make 
an implement to do the work on land that is 
free from large stones and rocks, but New 
England is so full of rocks that it is impor- 
tant to, if possible, get an implement to 
work among them. If we connot then we 
must seed the rocky land down to grass for 
pastures, and clear up and drain the swamps 
and meadows and bring them into cultiva- 
tion. When this is done we shall get a third 
more product from the same amount of 
land, with little or no more labor. With 
our present implements such land cannot he 
as easily brought into a proper state for cul- 
tivation as higher land, but no doubt imple- 
ments can and will be made that will very 
much lessen the labor of the first prepara- 
tion of such land, and when once prepared 
for the growth of a higher order of plants, 
can be kept in good condition at even less 
expense than we are now able to keep up 





best advantage the farmer should have some 


our higher lands. 


frieze or flower pictures, or by a paper open 
work covering. In this place rich mould 
some five or six inches deep, and in this set 
the calla plant, Now put on the top of this 
mould a layer of clean, coarse sand, about 
two inches deep, and on the top of this some 
small pebbles. Then fill the jar with water, 
and re,lace as evaporated, so as always to 
have the water several inches deep above the 
pebbles. Place in a warm and sunny wit- 
dow, and tie plants will throw up large lux- 
uriant leaves, to be followed by the magnifi- 
cent bloom. What is still better, the flower 
stalks will be sent up in succession, so as to 
afford a nearly continuous series of flowers. 
A few minnows introduced into the water 
will usually thrive without further care, and 


Humane appeal tells how a flock of sheep 
blocked up the entrance to a bridge span- 
ning Mill Creek, near Chester Park, Ohio. 
A large shepherd dog had been trying to in- 
duce the sheep to cross the bridge, but they 
were suspicious and held back. Presently, 
the dog, discouraged by his unsuccessful 
effort to drive them, leaped upon the backs 
of the sheep, which in their crowded condi- 
tion, looked like one woolly floor, and, 
seizing in his mouth the necks of one of the 
ewes, dragged her along on to the bridge. 
Once on the floor of the bridge, the old 
ewe’s suspicions were allayed, and she trot- 
ted on across, followed by the whole flock, 
while the dog stepped to one side, let them 
pass, and then trotted along behind. 

GA statistician who has made a czreful 
estimate of the loss of and damage to sheep 
by dogs in the Northern States alone, finds 
that it costs not less than $33,000,000 to sup- 

ort our dogs, a sum that would buy 165,000 
arms at government prices for land, or it 
would buy 132,000 neighbori.ood libraries 





of 200 volumeseach. And yet useless curs 
are not curtailed just behind the ears, but 
| continue rampani—{Ohio Free Press. 


SOCIETY'S FAIR, 1883. 


BY J. BUDINGTON. 


Official Bepert ef the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture. 


In .eporting to this Board my visit to the 
Worcester South Agrioultnral Society, 1 
have first of all, to suggest that hereafter 
delegates from thie Board be instructed as 
to the locality of Sturbridge and the possi- 
ble means of access. It is not enough, for 
instance, that they be in Springfield at six 
o'clock in the morning for the Railroad offi- 
cials of that city have no knowledge of how 
it can be reached, Train mcn will tell you 
a coach leaves Palmer for somewhere, but 
have doubts about its going to Sturbridge— 
inclined to think Brookfield is the place to 
strike a stage. Failing at Palmer and again at 
Brookfield to find public conveyance, I was 
assured at Chariton that I should be staged 
through before noon. Carried to Southbridge 
and onanging coaches, after a somewhat te- 
dious delay, I found myself one of the happy 
dozen getting an inside berth, while men and 
women covered the outside, and we jogged 
on through the drizzling rain, reminding 
one of that grotesque parody, “ [his world is 
all a cattle show.” 

It was an hour afterwards that we learned 
that the Secretary of this Board looked with 
longing eyes for a passage in that public 
conveyance but, couldn't see it. 

We arrived at the grounds just in time to 
join the procession to the dining hall where 
an excellent dinner provided by the Society 
was partaken of by a large and fine louking 
company. We especially note the large 
proportion of youthful faces, intelligent and 
interested sons and daughters of Worcester 
County farmers, the sure guarantee of future 
prosperity to this Society. The dinner was 
followed by a few well timed speeches by 
members of the Society. It was unfortunate, 
if not unkind, that the Secretary of this 
Board should have been delayed an hour in 
securing for himself private conveyance 
from Southbridge to Sturbridge and so de- 
priving the Society of his invited presence 
and participation in these festivities at the 
teble. 
|__Under escort of our genial friend ex-Pres. 
McKinstry, and under dripping umbrellas, 
we made a hurried examination of the stock. 
| The cattle which were quite numerous, inclu- 
|de? Shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, Jersey, 
Holstein, and Swiss. There were one hun- 
| dred and forty four entries in the various 
classes, competing for one hundred and 
eighteen premiums offered. This was a 
large show of cattle for a rainy day and 
praiseworthy evidence of enterprise and 
interest among the farmers to make their 
fair a success. Among them were a cre /i- 
table number of thoroughbreds of the various 
breeds. Our limited time and the uncomforta- 
ble condition of both man and beast would 
| not admit of close examinationor of extend- 
| ed criticism. 

There were fourteen entries of sheep of 
| medium grade which we may consider a fair 
number since the Society offers premiums in 
but one class. We suggest that one distinc- 
| tion at least be made giving two classes, viz: 
| Long and medium wool sheep. Our Agri- 
cultural Societies should certainly, if the 
| State will not, give all reasonable encourage- 
| ment to sheep husbandry in sections so well 
adapted to this useful and profitable stock. 
In the department of swine the exhibit 
was creditable. About one hundred animals 
were on the ground including some very fine 
igs. 
P The suggestion just made respecting sheep 
can be repeated of swine. ‘The large breeds, 
as Chester Whites and Poland China, vie 
with tne fine bened Suffolk as diverse in 
characteristics as the Shorthorn and Jersey or 
the Dutch and Kerry. We raise the ques- 
tion whether the relative importance of 
sheep and swine among the farm animals is 
properly indicated by the premiums offered 
by this Society. Sheep are hurdied in one 
class with aggregate premiums of $35,00, 
Swine in one class only, aggregate premiums 
$39.00, while poultry is given $60.00. Cat 
tle in fifteen classes are awarded $575.00, 
and horses in nine classes take $620.00. 
An interesting feature with this Society is 
the ploughing match which occurs on the 
morning of the firs: day and which, unfortu’ 
nately, I did not witness. In this class were 
eleven entries. Few things are more impor’ 
tant to the practical farmer than good 
ploughing, and well has the plough been 
styled the “fundamental implement of good 
farming.” 
It 1s interesting to note that ten of the 
eleven entries were oxen and steers indica: 
ting that the farmers of Southern Worcester 
have good judgment and economic views 
respecting farm teams. The general entries 
attest the same fact, there being thirty three 
entries of working oxen and steers. 
There were six entries for fancy trained 
cattle, taking $40,00 in five prizes. This 
was the most interesting feature in all the 
stock exhibit. It was not attended by the 
wild and absurd excitement of a horse race, 
but a crowd of intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men looked on with great interest and grat- 
ification as the lads of twelve or fourteen 
years proudly brought their steers out on 
dress parade and put them through various 
gyrations, genuflections and evolutions. 
And all so gently obedient to orders. Wheth- 
er forward backward or sidewise, standing, 
kneeling, sitting on their haunches, lying 
down or mounting the dunce block. This is 
a very practical way to keep the boys on the 
arm—send them to Sturbridge cattle show 
and when they come home give them a nic 
pair of steers. 

This Society have a substantial and com- 
modious hall on their grounds. 

In this part of their exhibition they have 
not the advantages of a large village or city 
near at hand. Consequently the exhibits are 
more largely those of an agricultural com- 
munity only. 

We notice nineteen entries of field crops 
and twenty four of vegetables. The show of 
fruit was small, but exceeded the expectations 
of many in this unfruitful year, and ineluded 
many fairsamples. There were sixteen en- 
tries of butter and cheese. The large exhi- 
bition of bread is worthy of special notice 
as attracting much attention and comment 
from the fair producers who evidently put 
& proper estimate upon its importance as the 
staff of life. 

Agriculturat implements and manufac- 
tures were but meagerly represented. 

The department of domestic and fancy 
work was attractive and with the fine floral 
display, was a source of great interest to the 
admirer of tne beautiful in oature and art. 

The second day was fully given to the 
horse, and the weather being favorable a large 
number of people was in attendance. 

The show of horses was very good but 
small in numbers. The whole number of 
entries of stallions, brood mares and colts of 
all ages was but eleven. Family carriage 
horses made a better showing there being 
= entries. I cannot forbear offering 
another suggestion res remiums 
here offered. For beat page I er colt, 
$2.00. Second best, $1.00. Best two 
old, $3.00. Best three years old, $5 00. 
Best breeding mare, $8.00. 
premiums for breeding mares and coits otf 
all ages, aggregates only $32.00, $3.00 less 
than for sheep. §7.00 Jess than for hogs, 
and about one the amount 
$32.00 for mares, and colts 
while the meanest trotter 
the $200,00, 

in the jadgement of your delegate, und 
preference is given to the mere trackhorse, 
many of which are the worthless jades 








best interests of agriculture while we neglect 
to encourage the rearing of fine , carriage 
and business horses P 

The annual report of this Society shows it 
to be in excellent financial condition. They 
own a property of $15,000, are out of deb:, 
with a snug sum in the treasury, They are 
increasing their accommodations, having 
arranged for arother barn, one hundred and 
fitty feet long, and have promise of prosper- 
ity and usefulness in the future. 

The kindly courtesy of the officers of the 
Society is hereby acknowledged, as also the 
unwearied attention of John UO, McKinstry, 
their delegate to this Board. 

Stogh Aepartment, 


BABY BEEF AND PIG PORK- 





| Corr. Country Gentleman.) 


Too many hold the ancient and erroneous 
opinion that an animal must have completed 
growth of frame before it can be profitably 
fattened. This may be true of some coarse 
breeds of awine and cattle, or of scrub stock, 
and wild hogs, but it is not true of ¢ell bred 
cattl- or swine. Nature teaches us, in the 
calf and pig, that so long as the dams fur- 
nish enough milk to meet the young animals’ 
wants, they make rapid growth, and it is 
uniform. Bone, muscle, fibre and fat are 
produced at the same time. This shows chat 
when the food is adapted, in quality and 
quantity, to the wants of the animal, a har- 
monious development of the carcass follows. 
As soon, however, as the milk supply shrinks, 
the young animals shrink in flesh, and growth 
is checked. 

We may conclude, first, that when the 
food is adjusted to the wants of the animal, 
it will thrive and fatten at any age from one 
week upward. Second, that if the food sup- 
ply is not so adjusted, the animal of any age 
will shrink. ilk and grass in abundance 
will make the young and old grow rapidly 
and symmetrically. This proves that it is 
more a question of food than of age. The 
problem, then, of early maturity of animals 
intended for beef or pork is rather one of 
suiting the food to the wants of the animals. 
Milk is a perfect food; that is to say, it 
contains every element required to build up 
the animal’s body. Whatever the the food 
we substitute for it, when the milk supply 
fails, must possess its chief elements and in 
like proportions so far as possible. No one 
grain contains them all or so nearly all as 
to make it a complete substitute, but experi- 
ence and analyses of the cereals show, that 
by a combination of the cereals and grasses 
in a manufactured or dry state, a mixture 
may be made which will meet the wants of 
the animal economy so completely, that in a 
change from milk to other food, there is no 
need of shrinkage or check in growth. 

It has been shown by the experiments of 
Lawes, Sanborn, Miles and various experi- 
ment stations, that the older and larger an 
animal becomes, the more food it requires to 
make a pound of growth. If this be accept- 
ed, it follows that the farmer cannot afford 
to neglect feeding his cattle and shotes well, 
until they have made desired growth of bone 
or frame. It has been proved that it takes 
18 pounds of good hay per day to keep alive 
@ steer weighing 1,000 pounds. A 2,000 
pound steer will take 36 pounds to keep him 
alive and from shrinking ; or in other words 
to furnish heat, and repair the waste of tis- 
sue that is constantly occurring in the ani- 
mal economy. It will be seen here that the 
longer an animal is kept, the larger the per 
cent. of its food which goes to furnish mere- 
ly the food of support. It is also evident 
that the per cent. diminishes as the days of 
existence are lessened. 

In the case of pigs the food of support, up 
to 16 months, is found to be 2 1-2 pounds of 
meal daily. If we make a 300 pounds pig 
in 10 months, or 300 days, the food of sup- 
port will be 700 pounds of meal. If, how- 
ever, we make it weigh 300 pounds in 20 
months, the food of support will be 1,500 
ounds, a difference of 800 pounds of meal, 
t 18 evident then that we cannot make pork 
as cheaply from pigs 20 months old, as from 
those 10 months old. The keep of one has 
veen 700 pounds of meal and of the other 
1,500 pounds. Now the quality of the young 
beef and pork is in no way inferior to that of 
the older animals, and then as the risk and 
interest increase with their age, we reduce 
these greatly by bringing our meat produciag 
animals to the block as soon as the animals 
can be developed for it. 

With breeds that lay on flesh early, and 
with food so adjusted to meet the wants of 
nature, that there shall be no check in growth 
from infancy to maturity, there is far greater 
profit in feeding tor early maturity. The re- 
port of the agricultural farm at Guelph, Ont., 
shows a gain of 30 per cent, in favor of two 
year old steers above those fed till three 
years old. It is about time that the farmers 
woke up to the facts, and quit consuming 
tour years of time andmany more tons of 
food in producing a 1,500 pound bullock, 
when a better one can be made in half the 
time on less food. The baby beef and pig 
pork are the cheapest and best meat. 


TO THE BEASTS. 


BE MERCIFUL 
There can be no excuse to treat animals 
cruelly. Brutal treatment to man or beast 
should be alike put under the law. We never 
knew one cruel to ais beasts who was either 
a good man himself or kindly disposed to 
his tellowmen. Humanity, however, is much 
the result of example and education. Many 
ignorant people know no better. They seem 
to think that their animals should have as 
much sense as themselves—and in some 
instances they are not mistaken—and they 
beat them on every occasion in which they 
— from the course marked out for them. 
Others who have naturally violent tempers, 
never think at all, and maltreat their ani- 
mals frequently to a shocking degree, with 
or without excuse. In all civilized coun- 
tries, of late years, measures have been 
ya poe to put alimit to these brutalities. 
And now, as warm weather will soon be 
here again, when horses and mules suffer 
much from being overloaded or overdriven, 
let us hope that charity will prevail, and 
mercy be shown to these valuable, patient 
assistants.—[Germantown Telegraph. 








The Sheepfold, 


LLL 


GRUB IN THE HEAD. 


A eorrespondent of the Tribune writes : 
I notice in the Tribune and other papers 
statements to the effect that many sheep are 
dying this spring from a disease known as 
grub in the head. The cause, symptoms, 
and results of this malady are correctly des- 
cribed in the articles I have seen. If taken 
in time the disease is easily cured, but if not 
there is no remedy. It is by @ pecu- 
liar kind of fly, which deposits its egys in 
the nostrils of the sheep in hot weather, 
These develop towards Spring into 
grubs, which eat into the brain and invaria. 
bly produce death, A sure remedy is this: 
After the hot weather is over and the 
deposited, make a strong decoction of Scote 
snuff and assa‘etida and then inject with a 
syringe about a tablespoonful into each nos- 
tril. The sheep will reel and » like a 
drunken man after the operation, there 
is no . Iwas brought up on a farm 
in New York, and have seen this remedy 
applied on thousands of sheep, and always 
with success. The snuff induces the most 
violent sneezing, which dislodges and ejects 
the eggs. No sheep proverly treated in the 
manner descri ill ever die of this dis- 
ease. But when the grub is once hatched 
and developed there is no remedy. 


tr Be careful not to grow potatoes near 
the trees, is the advice of one who is 








with peach growing. 


Floriculture. 


~~~ 


Writtenezpressly forthe Massachusetts Ploughman 


GARDENING. 


een ee ~~ 


BY ABEL F. STEVENS. 


This pleasant avocation is the most an- 
cient of all the arts. The first gardener was 
the first man—for we read in “ Holy Writ” 
—* that God took the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden,to dress and to keep 
it,” that garden was the primitive paradise, 
and to this day—a tas‘efully arranged and 
well kept garden has still lingering about it 
many of the charms we are wont to attribute 
to the original Eden. 

To the true lover of rural life it seems in 
the fullness of its summer beauty and 
autumnal glory, to be indeed almost a para- 
dise regained. An occupation so ancient, 
and so productive of pleasure and profit to 
man, is entitled to the respect, and is worthy 
the devotion of all who have control over 
even the smallest portions of mother earth. 

Gardening, the earliest employ ment of man, 
is also the most attractive. Emerson has 
said—“ that after working in our own garden 
nothing else seems worth doing. Here we 
seem to come into close communion with 
nature, and to co-operate with her in adorn- 
ing and enriching ihe earth to plant one’s 
seed, to await opelully their germination, 
to watch the daily development of the tender 
plant, to protect it from the encroachment 
of weeds and the attacks of insects; to cul- 
tivate, to care and to watch over it, and re- 
joice in its growth and truitage, and finally 
to enjoy the fruits of one’s labors in the 
golden harvest, is a pleasure that has no 
greater.” 

No market affords such fruits as grow on 





the trees we have with our own hands 


pruned ; no such vegetables as we take from | manutacturers of 


our own gardens. A taste for horticulture 
is almost universal in this country, although | 
aaoted writer has represented it as “ the | 


pour on the earth out of a watering-pot in a 


week. 


This constant cultivation will not only in- 


crease the fertility of the soil, but will also 
exterminate the great enemy of all growing 


plants, obnoxious weeds ; we believe the only 


use of weeds is to make a necessity of till- 
ing the ground more frequently. By ex- 


cessive cropping for generations, the natural 
fertility of the virgin soil has been to a great s. 
extent removed, and only successful culture 
can be carried on tiJl we return back to 


mother earth those elements which have 
been taken from her. 


soils, 
[Continued neat week.) 


We must have a com- 
plete and intelligent system of fertilizing our 


“THE PIG.” 
Its Origin, Diftecent Breeds, Method 
of Feeding, eto- 


BY JAMES 8. GRINNBLL. 


[From an address delivered under the auspices of 
the Mass. State Board of Agriculture.] 


Of all our animals and farm crops, hardly 
any one presents itself to us with more varying 
conditions than the pig, and toa large degree 
none is more worthy our consideration. While 
the horse is raised for labor, the ox for work 
and beef, the cow for milk, the sheep for wool 
and mutton, and poultry for eggs, flesh and 
feathers, the pig is raised, fattened and killed 





Correspondence. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 


CHESTER PIERCE. 


A Sketch of the Life of a Successful 


Farmer. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


The recent death of Mr. Chester Pierce of 
Worcester County West and Hampshire County 
East, where his life was begun and ended, re- 
moves one of the most industrious and success- 
ful farmers of that section of Western Massachu- 
He was the second son of a family of 
seven sons and two daughters, most of whom 
are still living. [he wealth of the father and 
mother of the subject of this sketch consisted of 
By reason 
of strength, Mr. Pierce nad become more than 
an octogenarian at the time of his demise, which 
occurred in Spencer, whither he had lately re- 
moved from Ware to be near his son who is 
gag in that thrifty, thriving 
town. His health began to tail some six or 
eight years since, and having the care of a large 
farm he seld it to George H. Gilbert & Co., 
in Ware and Gilbert- 

ville, and gave up tarming, a vocation to which 
| his long life had been devoted. He was twice 


setts. 


a large tamily of healthy children. 


ry 


in b 
in 





inclination of kings and the cnoice of phi-| widow. 


losophers ;” still we claim that it is the pref- | 
erence of the sovereign people. 


few pleasures that improve alike the min 
and heart, and make every true lover of the 


beeutiful creations of infinite love wiser and acquired a very qi estate, though he began 
It teaches industry, without capital, unless tte capacity to earn} 
patience, faith and hope. We plant and sow | money by working out as a hired man for those | 
who desired his labor be reckoned as such. His | 


purer and nobler. 


in hope, and patiently wait with faith in the 
rainbow promise that harvest shall never 
fail, It isa pleasure that brings no pain, a 


sweet without a snare. True, some fail to | younger children. This, with the older brothers, 
realize their hopes, but the failures are | Mr. Pierce did, and being a good farm laborer 
usually partial, never embarrassing, and are | his services commanded the highest wages Of | harsuly treaied, they become gentle and quiet in 
only such as teach us to study more care-| ‘he times, 


fully and obey more strictly nature’s beauti- 
ful laws. Thus we gain first, wisdom, 
then success as the results, even of our fail- 


is the great teacher; the book of nature i, 
open, but its wonderful beauties and mys- 


liarities which must be studied. By this 
course each season we seek for new facts; 
each year we add to our store of knowledge. 
To become skillful in any art requires both 
study and practice, and this is especially 
true when we have to deal with nature’s 
laws. The grand study of agriculture has 
engaged the attention of the wisest from the 
earliest ages, and yet what wonderful dis- 
coveries and improvements have we wit= 
nessed in our own day, and we are still 
learners. 

In our endeavors to reacn perfection, 
which should be our aim, let us not be dis- 
heartened should we fail to reach our ex- 
pectations ; let us enjoy the good instead of 
mourning over the bad. If only partial suc- 
cess attends our labors, enjoy the success in- 
stead of making ourselves miserable over 
the failures. Every professional gardener 
knows that the most skillful will fail occae 
sionally, and neither the seed nor the 
grower be much to blame. 

There isa wonder—a mystery—in vege- 
table as well as in animal life; our friends 
fail, droop and die; our little ones pass 
away just asthey are taking deep root in 
our hearts. We feel the deatily pangs, but 
cannot save. So with plant life; the variety 
that failed was the one of ali you most de- 
sired ; of course what we cannot have, we want 
always the most. The fish that escaped from 
the hook is always the largest ; therefore let 
us profit by experience and thus in a degree 
prevent disappointment in the future. 

The gardener, whether his operations be 
extended or limited, must first of all en- 
deavor to assure success by securing the 
highest improvement of his soil, and then 
as the thing of next importance, ie will 
provide himself with the most reliable and 
choicest selection of seeds, ‘The term garden- 
ing is so very comprehensive, as to cover the 
cultivation of the entire vegetable kingdom. 
We purpose only in this brief essay to 
notice that portion as is strictly known as 
the “vegetable garden,” and to be practical 
in all of the directions given. We shall 
then consider the subject under four head, 
viz.: Soils, Situations, Seeds and Varieties. 
First, 

Seil and ite Preparation. 

In selection the grounds for a permanent 
garden, itis of the utmost importance to 
have the soil of a healthy quality, a mellow, 
friable sandy loam, neither too heavy nor 
ight; the former being characterized by 
predominence of clay, and the latter by an 
excess of sand; such a mixture forms a soil 
suited to the cultivation of nearly all garden 
productions. Any soil with judicious cul- 
ture, draining and manures, can be greatly 
improved, for all these are helps; but only 
as education improves the shallow mind, 
luxuriant crops can no more be expected 
from a thin, poor soil, no matter how much 
it is cultivated, than fertile ideas from a 
shallow brain, educate it as you will. Yet 
one of the most important operations in 
gardening is a thorough stirring and pulver- 
izing of the soil. “ If { had to preach a ser- 
mon on horticulture,” says the lamented 
Downing, “1 should take this for my text: 
‘Stir the soil.’” During all stages of 
growth of the plartg, the surface of the soil 
cannot be too frequently stirred; deep 
tillage admits the atmosphere and thus 
counteracts the effects of a drought. It is 
said that a man will raise more moisture 





For the encouragement of young men born 
land bred upon farms, to abide thereupon and 
The culture of the garden is one of the 2° be in haste to desert them, it is thought 
d worth while to give a brief sketch ot the life of 
Chester Pierce, who was a very successful far- 


mer, and who, as will be seen in the sequel 


for the meat only, which constitues a very large 
part of the animal food used by farmers and 
farm laborers of this country, and even more in 
some of the countries of the old world. The pig 
is the most easily raised of all our domestic ani- 
mals, fed and fattened with less trouble than any 
other, at less cost and risk, and after being made 
into pork when not put down for family use, 
is sold—always, I believe, for more than its cost. 

Even when every thing has to be purchased 
pigs are often sold at a fair profit, bringing in a 
lump, a good round sum into the farmer’s pocket, 
just at a time when he needs it most. 

Such being the case, our only aim is to put 
just as much flesh or fatas is possible on our pigs 
in the shortest possible time, and to do that, we 
desire to keep them growing and gaining trom 
the day of their birth and to bring them to as 
early maturity as possible. 

To accomplish this, very different treatment 
and a very different style of feeding 1s required 
from that bestowed on any other of our animals, 
and the reason is largely owing to the difference 
in the animal’s anatomical structure. 


The Stomach of the Pig. 


The stomach of the pig in size, as proportioned 
to his weight, is only about one filth the capacity 
of that of the ox or the sheep, which is calcu- 
lated to hold a large amount of grass, hay, 
straw or other coarse food, till an opportunity 
occurs for ruminating or digesting it. The pig 
certainly requires a somewhat more concentrated 
and rather less of bulky nourishment than this. 
The pig can cut, digest and assimilate more food 
ina given time than any other animal of its 
size; the supposed reason for which is, that its 


WHOLE NUMBER 2205. 


their weight from 350 to 500 pounds at ten or 
eleven months old, render them sought after by 
the packers, especially those of hams and bacon. 

Chinese Pigs. aa 

Tne Chinese pigs, strange as it may seem 
have for more than a century, controlled tke 
character of the English pigs and have been used 
to fine down the great, coarse, ungainly un- 
thrifty brates of the old English, into every one 
of the improved breeds of pigs in England. jggugy 

When or by whom they were first imported, 
does not seem to be known, though it is supposed 
by way of tbe Mediterranean. 

George Calley, in 1507, speaks of them as fine, 
close. built pigs, wuich uad long been used to 
improve the style of their English pigs. The 
white breeds were long ago subjected te this in- 
fluence, especially the Suffolks, which by caretul 
crossing with the White China and by judicious 
selection, and breeding, have been brougat to 
great perfection as a small breed, and have been 
and are largely used in tining’ down uur ,present 
stock of large Logs. —_—" | 


[To be continued. | cual 


PATKONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
NATIONAL “GRANGE.” 


Lecturer’s Communication tolthe Sub- 
ordinate Graages. 
SUBJECT FOR May, 1884. 


Question 62—Which is the most profitable, 

“Mixed Husbandry ” or “‘ Speciai Farming ?” 
Suggestions by the Lecturer, 

By ‘Special Farming” where 
special attention is directed to any particular 
crop, as all wheat, or all cotton, etc. Special 
farming frequently crowds work in special sea- 
sons, more thancan be done properly during 
seeding or harvesting. 
duces profits. 

“ Mixed Husbandry” distributes the work more 
evenly during the year; less crowding means 
less expense and better work as a rule. We 
often see wheat or cotton made a speciality from 
habit and trom the fact that it brings its return 
when marketed ina bulk, but it often crowds 
work wo uuprotitable results, as other farm work 
j8 thereby neglected, and at the end of the year 
the balance sheet will show but small, if any, 
profit. 


we mean 


Extra cost or waste re- 





stomach and other digestive organs seem to 
have a greater and 8 ier power of assimilat- 
ing the tood eate 
animal. £.>t44/ 210 

Lawes an Gilbert, the great agricultural 
chemists of England, showed that notwithstand- 
jing pigs ate much richer food than oxen or 





| married and by his first wife had two children, a sheep, they nevertheless ate about twice as much 
son and a daughter, who survive him with the 


food in proportion to their live weight as do 
sheep. - 
On the other hand it was found, that while 
401 pounds of Indian meal and bran produced 
| 100 pounds of pork, it required 1548 pounds of 
clover hay and oil-cake to make 100 pounds of 
| mutton, 

A certain amount of nutritive matter is ree 
quired to sustain life, and all that the animal 
| eats over, and above that, if properly digested, 
*| goes tothe formationof tat, milk or wool; in 
the pig it forms fat, and the warmer and more 
comfortable he is kept, toa certain limit, the 
less is required to support the system and the 
more goes to fat. f 


Care and ation. 


£ at 


father having been blessed with the poor man’s 


‘ortune only, the elder children were required to | 


Pigs adapt themselves to the circumstances in 
which they are p , more readily perbaps 


| work out and aid their parents in raising the | thanany other animals. It the supply of food 


| 


with those of the present time. 
hands then received less than half of what 


and | paid for such farm help at the present time. 
Mr. Pierce having worked for large and suc- 
ures; thus by close study and observation | cessful farmers of the time, such as then 
we may make failure next to impossible and | abounded in Hardwick, Barre, and New Brain- 
success almost certain. Experience however, | ‘Tee, generally dairy farmers, he learned the art 
of good dairy husbandy, then, as now, a promi- 
nent and leading industry in that section, though 
. | butter and cheese were made instead of selling 
teries are revealed only to the careful) yi), by the can for the Boston market as large- 
student, for every species of plants has pecu- ly done now. Mr. Pierce after having accumu- 
lated a few hundred dollars, hardly enough to 
stock a dairy farm, purchased one in New 
Braintree and went to work for himself, cheese 
being his money crop which he sold in the Bos- 
ton market from five to six cents a pound (good 


cheese now sells for fifteen anda half cents 


Phillips. 
at aheavy advance on the original cost. 


paid $10,675. 


then, as already staved, removed to Spencer. I 


probably more. 
who began life for himself by running in deb 


labor with that of his wife. 
He closed a long and prosperous farmer’s life 


oxen. 


the foregoing sketch. In view of this, let no 


farms that are fit to live upon. 


of insolvency. LEANDER W8THERELL. 
Boston, April 28, 1884. 


OATS AS A STIMULANT. 


ine in the oat is ‘oe! 


secretion in cows. Well, we know that oats 


rich in muscle and flesh forming materia 


mer. 





MARE IN FOAL. 


coming offspring. 
ing food. 
of fluid, as a safeguard 


that the bowels are regular. 
work let her have exercise, as her 


Attended to as we have outlined, the 





with a spade and hoe in » day than he can 


though nominally low as compared disposition, 
Good farm 


pound), and in due time the farm was paid for 
from the savings of his own industry and that 
of a good co-operating wife, she having been 
bred to the art of skilful housekeeping by a 
good mother, unlike most of the maidens of the 
present and some immediately preceding gener- 
ations, by whom this is demonstrated to be one 
of the “iost arts,”’ though not named by Wendell 


In process of time Mr. Peirce had an oppor- 
tunity to sell his farm and live stock and did so 
He 
afterwaras purchased a farm near Gilbertville, 
located in Ware and Hardwick, for which he 
This farm,a dairy farm like his 
tormer, he sold about two years ago, and since 


has been stated since his death that he left 
property, notwithstanding some lesses he suf- 
fered, valued at $30,000 more or less, not im- 


Thus is furnished a brief sketch of a farmer 


fora good farm and he paid for it by his own 


leaving as the legitimate economical savings 
thereof, $30,000. Who will continue to say as 
many have said and are saying, that no young 
man can buy atarm with only money enough 
to stock it, and pay for it by working the farm? 
Much depends upon the kind of farm that is 
purchased, and how it is bought. Mr. Pierce 
was asharp buyerand a keen seller. He dia 
not buy a farm that a man, by hard work, could 
just about make an annual living thereon, pro- 
vided the family do not increase too rapidly, but 
one that produced a good “money crop” annual- 
ly in dairy products and porkers, steers and 


This is nota solitary case, for other similar 
ones in the same section could be cited, and 
some of them were brothers of the subject of 


sons bred up to farming be in haste to desert 


Of the other kind of farms nothing need be 
said. Farms that will keep well from fifteen to 
forty cows and upwards are the kind that will 
pay for themselves when worked by skilful, in- 
dustrous, temperate and economical farmers. 
It is not debt per se, but the unwisdom in con- 
tracting it, that sinks the contractor in the state 


Some time ago there was rather an ex-| 
treme advocacy of oats for horses, because | 
chemists had discovered avenine in the oat, 
which was a strong nerve stimulant, and to 
this they attributed its good effect on horses. 
Farmers had long before discovered the 
same thing, only they had not given it 
name. It is suggested now that this aven-| stock, 
stimulating to milk | white. The 


sre good feed anyway. They are ss 
’ 


and are, therefore, undoubtedly good for pig with four white feet, and a white spot be 
favoring milk production,—[ Maryland Far-| tween 


The dam in colt should have liberal al-| 
lowances of oats to supply phosphate for the 
i Corn is not a bone form- 

that the udder is kept free 
against garget. 
Bathe often after a day’s work is Sees See 
“hey a. nerne best types of this breed now have short 


ap to stock vhen standing in the stable. 
| ith 

wili keep in good condition and bear a bet- cu 

tor col—-{Ohio Farmer, | hoofs, and 


is scanty, they grow slowly and mature slowly, 
are restless and uneasy ; but if kept in comforta- 
| ble quarters, fed liberally and regularly, not 


row finerin quality and increase 
rapidly, com 


18 


to be formed. 
Breeding. 


Sows are so prolific, breeding twice a year-- 
and ee at a year old or less, that it is 
easier to establish a pretty uniform eed than 
with cows or ewes which with us breed but once 
a year, and there is little liability after ‘ive or 
six generations to “ cry back,” theugh “ antiquity 
of blood” will prevail and the animal which is 
of the oldest strain of blood, will usually assist 
its prepotency for many generations before it is 
broken down. 

The blood of the Devons are of the oldest 
breeds of cattle in England—will for years when 
mingled with that ot the Shorthorn or Ayrshires, 
—male breeds,—constantly show itself in the 
rich red color, with a white tuft in the tail. So 
in sheep, I have known an Oxforddown lamb 
bred tor years without horns in the flock, dew- 
lap unexpected and unwished for rudimentary 
horns desired {from its original Hampshire an- 
cestors long before. 

Certain principles in breeding are pretty well 
established, that the male usually transmits ex- 
ternal form and color, and that often the first 
parent stamps characteristics which develop in the 
progeny of the same dam by a succeeding male. 

rom the female are sup to come the inter- 
nal structure, constitution and babite with a 
greater tendency to transmit disease than exists 
in the male. 

The wise breeder mingles symmetry with ro- 
business of constitution, breeding a good coat 
of hair as a covering, for there is no species of 
refinement that demands an uncovered hide by 
any farm beast. The master doubles his cloth- 
ing when winter comes, but the poor pig meets 
a temperature of 90 deg. above, and 20 deg. be 
* | low zero without being able to change his coat. 
If those who keep pigs would reason cor.ectly, 
they would see that what is lackiug in hair 
must be made up in feed for warmth, and it is 
cheaper to breed for hair on the back than to put 
the additional amount of food required into the 
belly. 

Our pig stock in the matter of improvement, 
affords advantages not available in the larger 
classes of stock,—as they go but a short time 
with young, they mature rapidly and easily, and 
we have no excuse for not breeding for the 
’| points we need. 

The hog is in that respect so pliable and the 
possibilities are so great with him that the 
breeder who is at all expert, can remodel his 
pigs in two or three year’s time by the various 
improved and retined breeds now so common ail 
over the country. 

Any farmer who will take the pains to breed 
Pigs right will be well paid, he will readily sell 
all his pigs at a good price, when those who keep 
otly one or two pigs, discover that he has the 
pest. 


Different Breeds. 


Made up under these conditions by skilful, 
patient farmers in England, and by some in this 
country are the various breeds of pigs commonly 
found with us at the present time, and waich are 
the Berkshire, and Essex, black; the Poland 
China or Magie spotted ; and the Chester County, 
Cheshire, Suffolk and Yokshire, white. 

These are imperfectly classified by the New 
York State Agricuhw Society and, adopted 
by our own New England Society, for exhibition 
and premiums, into large breeds which full 
grown, will dress over pounds; and small 
breeds dressing under that figure. 

In the first class are Berkshire, Poland China, 
Chester, Yorksaire and Cheshire. Of the smail 
breeds are the Suffolk, the Essex and the small 
Yorkshire. Any one of these can be bred with 
profit, as they all are in different neighborhoods 
though each has its especial patrons and defend- 


ers. 

Here where so many of us kill pigs of our own 
raising for our own use, those of the white 
breeds are most in favor, as itis very difficult to 
dress a black pig, leaving the skin perfectly 
white, or without traces of black bristles remain - 
ing very distinguishable. 
here pigs are raised in large numbers for 
shipping, as at the west, and with some large 
farmers here, the Berkshire’s and the Poland 
China’s seem to thrive well in herds, and divide 
opinion with the Chester County’s. 


The Berkshires. 


The Berkshire is undoubtedly the oldest of 
the strains of blood now cultivated, and like all 
the old English hogs haa been improved and 
brought to its present state of perfection, by 
crossing with the fine boars of the Chinese 
originally of both colors, black and 
original Berkshire, like most of the 
old English stock, was biack and white irregu- 
larly mixed, with sometimes a reddish brown 
patch, but the best breeders striving for uniforms 
iny in color, have brought it to consist in a black 





the eyes, witha few white hairs behind 
each shoulder, and the tip of the tail. 

When they were first introduced here more 
|than forty years ago, there were many upon 
which a sandy color would appear, the 
|were @ larger, pened ond coarser in A 
| make up, con more lean flesh than 

day. Not ane in fattening, neither 

did they contain so mu § 

The Topalarity which attended their first in 
troduction did not continue, and they soon fell 
into great disfavor :;—it was several years 
t when this breed having been improved and 
—' in Ragieet, oo again brought here, and 
favorite. 


dished faces, small, fine, erect 


noses, slight! ht back, preserving 
Trump. 


ban any ether domestic | 


Suppose ona 100-acre farm we apply mixed 
husbandry, something like the following: Say, 
12 acres in wheat, 12 acres in oats, 26 acres in 
}corn, 20 acres in meadow for hay, 30 acres in 
| pasture; hence one-half of the farm is under 
| tillage while the other half is in grass and at 
rest. 

The twelve acres of wheat could be made to 
| yield more bushels than 25 acres of slip.shod 
farming; the same is true as to corn and oats. 
We must produce more with less labor and on 
| less land in order to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion per bushel. This mixed farming will give 
say 30 tons of hay, 40 tons of corn-fodder, 16 
tons of straw, making a total of 85 tons of feed, 
ata low estimate (and may be increased 30 tons), 
which will not only winter 40 head of cattle, but 
keep them growing in vaiue all winter as well 
| as summer. 

It manufactures the fertilizers in the 
world toimprove the farm and make it more 
productive. 
| Itis unwise to attempt to raise all wheat, all 
cotton, or all corn, in smal! yields, sell at small 
| profits, and then pay large amounts for foreign 


best 


ng early to maturity. With care, | fertilizers, when a better and a cheaper article 
patience and selection, these qualities with the | 
external ones ot shape and usually of color, 
may be perpetuated and established, so as to be 
capable of transmission, to succeeding genera~ 
tions with certainty, when a “* breed” may be said 


can be secured on every farm. 


ee 


WEATHER INDICATIONS FOR 
MAY, 1884. 


BY GEORGE H. GATHER, ASH VILLB, ALA, 
District 1|.—Boston, Mass. 

1-4, mostly fair, perhaps a shower. 

5-9. cooler, preceded by rain storm. 

10-15, a rain spell with storm about llth or 
12th. 

16-22, 
showers. 
23-24, clear, cuvler. 
26.81, hot speil, showers, followed by clearing 
weather. 

Drip pretty well scattered through the month. 
udden warm spell about 9th and sunstroke 
interval about 26-29. 


warm, high winds and gale, perbaps 





TURKEYS. 


(Corr. Country Gentleman.] 


Let me tell how I raise turkeys. { have 
six hens and a cock turkey. Through the 
winter and until they begin to sit, their 
home is in the hay barn over the floor. IL 
keep a box of oats by them, and they come 
down daily for water,and when the weather 
is good and the ground bare they go out and 
forage as they like. Oats, hay and what 
they pick up out of doors make up their liv- 
ing. Oats make strong, lively chicks, and 
the best provender for breeding birds or 
beasts that we have. As the turkeys have 
been at home in the barn al! winter, they 
wiil be likely to lay there, and if there is not 
too much noise, the barn is the best possible 
sitting place. They will begin to lay by 
April 1st, or perhaps sooner. | let them lay, 
but if 1 want to raise turkeys I do not set an 
egg till after May Ist. Young turkeys should 
not come out of the ahell in Massachusetts 
before the first of June. Turkeys hatched 
by June 10th will, if well fed, make good 
birds for Thanksgiving. Many turkeys are 
very uncertain, and I do not try to raise 
them. June weather is much warmer and 
young turkeys take care of themselves then 
with little loss. 

After they are hatched I take them out 
into the grass at once; the old hen takes 
care of them and they grow rapidly. I like 
to feed them every night with wheat or 
cracked corn at first, (I never give wet food) 
and as near as possible to the trees on which 
I want them to roost. ‘There is a fence un- 
der the trees and I entice them to the trees 
and after that they need very little care. 1 
give them all the corn they want every 
night till September ; after that all they 
want morning and night till 1 kill them, [| 
get as good turkeys as can he found in the 
market. I try to have a large cabbage patch 
near the roost, und after they are all well 
wonted to the roost, 1 feed corn to them in 
the cabbage patch. They eat all the corn 
they want, and all the cabbage worms they 
can find. Cabbage worms are good food for 
turkeys and it is very good for the cabbages 
to have the turkeys eat them. A flock of 
well fed turkeys can range at will on the 
farm without doing harm of any kind, and 
are the best of scavengers, living largely on 
grasshoppers and other noxious insects. 


FERTILIZER FOR PEAR TREES. 


Josiah Hoopes, in the N. Y. Tribune, says 
on this disputed question : 

‘One of the most extensive and successful 
ear culturists in the country uses exciusive- 
y good stable «anure. Few orchadists, 
however, adopt his view, believing such a 
course of active stimulants will assuredly 
engender disease, hence they prefer ground 
bone, phosphates, potash, or a good com- 
post, especially when the ground work is 
composed of rotted muck with a little lime. 
A novice had better not attempt using night- 
soil or chicken droppings, as either will be 
dangerous if injudiciously applied. As to 
horn shavings they are excellent, and partic - 
ularly so for grape vines. 

Wuy Nor Keer Bezs?—There is 
scarcely a family in the country that cannot 
add to its income by careful management of 
a few swarms of bees. ‘Che work is light 
and much of it may be done by women and 
others not able to perform heavy labor, 
Tuere are not nearly so many mysteries con- 
nected with bee-keeping as were once sup- 
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( Correspondence free ly answered by Physicians. 


~ —— 
P OC. N, CRITTENTON, Agent, New York. 


— Mme. Nilsson has been engaged by Theo- 
dore Thomas for twenty-three concerts this 
spring, beginning in this city on Tuesday next. 
She receives $28,000 for the seme. 

— A league to prevent the cutting of rates by 
the wholesale and retail dealers has been formed 
by the large patent medicine manafacturers. 

— Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty is to be shipped 
to the United States this month; yet no pedestal 
bas been secured for it yet. 

— England mecely throws out the suggestion 
to Egypt that it should raise a matter of eight 
theusand pounds, or forty million dollars, to 
help along the British expedition for the rescue 
ot Gen. Gordon. 

— Gen. Gordon is expected to summer at 
Kbartoun. 

— The New York butchers protest against the 
introduction of Chicago beef into that city, and 
threaten to boycot It. 

— The Legislature visited the Hoosac Tunnel 
on Friday of last week. The Tunnel is now 
called the elephant of Massachusetts. 

— The iocrease of manufacturing establish- 
ments at the South still pr ds with 
activity. 

— Missouri and Southwestern Kansas now 
produce about 75 per cent. of all the lead ore 
smelted in the United States, and can furnish 
sixty thousand tons of zinc ore per anoum. 

— The anthracite coal companies of Pennsy!- 
vania have agreed upon a pian for restriction 
which wi!l ran through the year. 

— No fresh beef or sheep were exported from 
Boston last week. The shipments consisted of 
live beef cattle, and were all for Glasgow. The 
total was 1461 head. 

— Spring is reported to be phenomenally early 
in parts of Germany this year. 

— The company which isto build a railroad 
from North Coaway to the summit of Mt. Kear- 
sarge was organized on the lst inst. 

— The Boston Police Commissioners 
issued so far about 2000 liquor licenses. 
were 2800 granted last year. 

— Irving appeared 181 times during his recent 
visit to this country, the receipts amounting to 
$407,000, or at the rate of $15,000 a week. 

— Itis stated that at the proposed conference 
of the powers concerning Egypt, the whole 
Egyptian question will be opened, and not the 
financial situation only. 

— Congress is asked to appoint a special com- 
mittee for the investigation of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Dayton, Ohio. 

— The citizens, including the women, of 
Quincy, Mass., have formed a Village Improvee 
ment Society, one of the first objects of which is 
the beantifying of the town by setting out trees 
along the highways. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested at the meeting. 

— Ninety three cases of contagious diseases 
were reported to the Boston Board of Health 
last week, against eighty cases the week before. 

— It is said that a majority of the officers in 
the German army wear corsets. 

— Alligator leather is in such demand that 
about four bundred thousand of these creatures 
were slaughtered last year. The skins poring 
from twenty-five to fifty cents apiece. 

— An estate on Wall street, New York, has 
just brought at sale $250 a square foot, the 
building being considered as thrown in. 

— The surface roads in New York continue te 
pay as well as the elevated roads, both stock- 
holders and the public being apparently as eager 
as ever. 

— The chief event of late in the British Parlia- 
ment has been the opening of the government 
budget and the debate on it. 

— A conclave of the Freemasons ha; been 
discussing the recent encyclical of the Pope in 
relation to the order, with the view of preparing 
an answer to it. 

— There were over ten thousand pictures 
offered for the recent exhibition of the London 
Academy. 

— The first Italian Derby was run in the 
Italian Campagna last week, the horses which 
ran all baving been bred in Ltaly. 

— Powdered asphaltum is now said to be a 
sure remedy for phylloxera, or vine disease, 
which has been raging among the vines of 
France. Itis therefore proposed to import large 
quantities of asphaltum from the shores of the 
Dead Sea. 

— Colchester, in England, has been devoutly 
recognizing its deliverance from the awful 
fatalities of earthquake by a series of religious 
services. 

— Prof. W.G. Sumner, of Yale University, 
delivered an address before the Liberal Union 
Club of this city, last Saturday evening, on ‘“‘The 
Ethical Aspects of the Protective System.” 

— Sir William Vernon Harcourt has been 
made to pay, by,the court, for a number of but- 
tonhole bouquets used during the election. 

— A perfidious Egyptian pacha is said to have 
been cooperating{with the rebels in the Soudan. 

— The Dublin police have displayed unusual 
activity of late, the government having been put 
in possession of new information. 

— George Eliot’s “Adam Bede” is being 
dramatized, and the adaptation is to be produced 
both in England and this country. 

— Benjamin Gratz of Scotland bas recently 
died at the age of 92. He was the younger 
brother of Rebecca Gratz, who formed the model 
for Sir Walter Scott in the delineation of the 
beautiful character of Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” 

— It has become a penal offence in France to 
sell such wines as contain salicylic acid. 

— The drinking ot bot water as a medicine 
has been much talked about of late, although 
there are very many people who have followed 
it asa practice for years. An American physi- 
cian baving recommended it, a medical writer in 
Paris waxes indignant over it, and asserts that 
men will care but litle for bot water for a long 
time to come except in their foot bath. 

— Faith, says a medical journal, which is 
generally portrayed as a female figure clinging 
to & wave-beaten rock, would be better personi- 
hed by the figure of a bald-hcaded man with a 
bottle of patent hair restorer. 

An electric launch, forty feet long, was 
recently tried on the river Thames in England, 
having a storage battery, and the result was a 
speed of seven knots an hour. A steam launch 
would bave done less than two miles an hour 
bettor. With electricity there is no noise, great 
cleanliness, and very smal! space for machinery. 
— The Russian death rate is the highest of 
any in Europe. No district in the empire is 
sufficiently supplied with doctors. The mortality 
among infants 1s said to be frightful. 

— The trouble with the Khedive seems to be, 
jast now, that such numbers of bis subjects are 
leaving him. 

— The situation in respect to gold and silver 
is something like this: we keep the silver, and 
let Earepe fight over the gold with which we 
are just now supplying them in the most liberal 
manner. 

— The introduction of steam pipes into enclos- 
ed spaces for the purpose of extinguishing fires 
has been successfully tried in Berlin. 

— Central Park, New York, is daily full of 
riders on borseback and drivers in carriages, the 
number of riders, particularly women, being 
larger than ever. 

— Mrs. Laagtry made her appearance in New 
York again this week, as Galatea, in Gilbert's 
poetic play. 

— It is said that the New York exodus to the 
country and out of the country will begin unu- 
sually early this year. 

— Pacific coast advices promise an enormous 
gain in the wheat harvest, as compared with 
1883. 

— The Swampscott fishermen have been bav- 
ing good fares of late. 

— The Nationa! Convention of Probibitiorists 
will be held at Pittsburg, Penn., July 23. 

— Anenlarged and carefully revised edition 
of Warren Colbura’s “Intellectual Arithmetic” is 
soon to make its appearance, with a portrait of 
the author. 

— Onaccount of the crowds of people who 
overrun the cattle quarantine station at Waltham 
on Sundays, the Collector has ordered the ex- 
clusion of all visitors on that day. 

— Von Moltke’s trouble is catarrh of the 
langs. 

— A grand banquet is to be given at Montreal 
to Sir Charles Tupper by the Dominion cattle 
shippers, m return for his servicss in Enlgand 
when the trade from England was seriously im- 
perilied. 

— Dr. 0. W. Holmes promised to a friend in 
England that he will soon write anew book. He 
says be is cngaged ona memoir of Emerson. 

— There has been no rain in Italy in many 
months, and the country shows it sadly. It is 
more than three months since there was a really 
rainy day. 

— There has been a decided reduction all 
round in telegraph rates. 

— To complete the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from ocean to ocean, 780 miles remain to be 
built. To accomplish this, the Capadian Gov- 
ernment has bound itself to pay $27,720,000,—12 
millions by subsidy, and 15 millions by loan. 

— It has been asserted before a congressional 
committee that 17 millions of dollars will con. 
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INCU BATORS. 


Bates’ 

Bounced by “ nike s 

made; capacity, 

Serra tat * io. 
e reed 

$22 to $20. Send Some 

and testimonials. Ad 


Ever 


reved Emcubators are 
e most perfect hatching-mach: 
100 to 1600 eggs; 


y Poultry 


a J0O8 
ves.as omre i “RATES « co. 


Weymouth, Mass, 


Ines 


@re constantly on hand ; prices, 
for descriptive circulars 


struct @ complete line of levees, two and one 
halt feet above highest water, from Cairo to New 
Orieans, on the Mississippi River. 

— The official report on the loss of the steamer 
Daniel Steinman off Sambro Light shows that 
the disaster was caused by the captain's failure 
to exercise sufficient precaution in foggy, rainy 
weather, and to keep off shore until assured of 


The Secret of Their Wuusual Viger 
Explained aad Hew It can 
be Acquired. 


There was something about the sturdy vigor 
of former generations that challenges the admir- 
ation of every man, woman and chiki. They 
were no épicures—those ancient fathers. ‘They 
lived simply, and successfully met and over- 
come difficultiés that would have discouraged 
this ageand generation. The rigors of the fron- 
tier were supplemented vy the savages; wild 
beasts threatened their enterprise an poreny 
was a common companion. Yet they bravely 
encountered and resisted all those things and 
laid the foundations ot a land whose biessings 
we now enjoy. [heir constitutions were strong; 
their health unsurpassed and yet they were 
forced to expose themselves continually. There 
certainly must bave been some good and ade 
quate cause for all this and foc the physical su 
periority of that age over the present 

It is well known to © one conversant with 
the his of that time that certain home com- 
pounds of strengthening qualities were used al- 
most universally by those pioneers. The mala- 
rial evils and exposures to which tbey were sub- 
jected necessitated this. When their bodies be- 
came chilled by cold or debilitated by the damp 
mists of a new country they were forced to coun- 
teract it by the use of antidotes. Medicines were 
tew in thoss days, and doctors almost unknown. 
Hence the preparations above referred to. From 
among the number, all of which were c.mpound: 
ed upon the same general principle, one was 
found to be more efficient and bence far more 
popular thanallthe rest. It was well knewn 
through the Middie and Western States and was 
acknowledged as the best preparation for mala: 
rial disorders and general debility then known. 
The recipe for ae this valuable article 
was handed down from one family and genera’ 
tion to another, was known to the harrison 
tamily and is used as the basis and general for: 
mula for the present “Tippecanoe,” the name 
being suggested by the battle in which General 
Harrison was engaged. The manufacturers 
have thoroughly investigated this subject in its 
minutest uectails, and are certain that for mal: 
assimilation of tood, dyspepsia, tired feelings, 
general debility, prostrations, malarial disorders 
and humors in the blood, nothing can exceed in 
value “Tippecanoe,” which was the medicine of 
our foretuthers and seems destined to be the 
most popular preparation of the day. 

“Tippecanoe” is prepared and given to the pub- 
lic by Messrs. H H. Warner & Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., proprietors of the famous Warner’s 
Sate Cure, which is now the most extensively 
used of any American medicine. Tue weil known 
standing of this house is a sufficient guarantee of 
the purity ana power of this preparation which 
seeks to banish one of the greatest banes of the 
nineteenth century—mal assimilation ot food. 
Any one who experiences trouble of digestion, 
who feels less vigor than formerly; whose sys- 
tem has unquestionably “run down” and who 
realizes the necessity of some strengthening 
tonic cannot afford to permit such symptoms ‘'o 
continue. It the farmer finds that his threshing 
machine does not separate the grain from the 
straw he realizes that something is wrong and 
tries to repair the machine. When the food does 
not sustain the life; when it fails to make blood ; 
when it causes the energy to depart and ambi- 
tion to die; it iva certain sign that something is 
wrong and that the human machine needs 
repairing. It1s not a question of choice, it isa 
matter of duty. You must attend to your health 
or your sickness, and nothing will sooner over 
come these evils than “Tippecanoe” the medicine 
of the past, asafeguard for the present, and a 
guarantee of bealtn for the juture 


INOCULATION. 


[Prairie Farmer.] 


Ata late meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Aberdeenshire (Scotland) lo- 
cal authority, their veterinary inspector gave 
in areporton the result of a number of 
experiments of inoculation carried out at 
Drums, Foveran, conducted for the purpose 
of guarding against the spread of pleuro- 
pneumoniain cattle. The cattle selected for 
experiment, the report stated, were 23 Irish 
bullocks, all apparently unhealthy. A five 
year old cow suffering from the disease was 
killed, and asupply of fresh lymph having 
been procured frum the lungs, the 23 un- 
healthy animals were inoculated on the 29th 
of April, last year. The point of inocula- 
tion was under the surface of the tail, about 
two inches from the tip. Nothing unusnal 
was observed for a week except a slight 
swelling near the puncture, which continued 
for four or five days, with an increase of tem- 
perature, and thereafter the swellirg gradu- 
ally subsided. The cattle continued to eat 
heartily, notwithstanding tie swelling and 
the sloughing of dead tissue. The inocula- 
ted cattle after that had every opportunity 
of taking the disease. Eleven of the inocu- 
lated cattle were slaughtered, and, on exam- 
ination, he discovered no trace of their being 
attacked by the disease, while the remainder 
were on the Ist of June transferred to an is- 
olated field. By way of further experiment, 
four bullocks not inoculated were put into 
the same field on the Ist of July among the 
inoculated cattle, and they remained there 
for six weeks without any baa results. 
They were grazed a!l summer with fresh 
stock, and were subsequently sold fat about 
the end of October, and an examination of 
the eleven cattle was made, and showed that 
none ot them were affected by the disease. 
The Inspector, in his report, proceeded to 
maintain that he had showed the inoculation 
had prevented the disease, and while he ad- 
mitted that a certain proportion of cattle 
would resist the disease, or be less subject 
to it, he never saw so large a proportion es- 
cape. An experiment in oculating Cairy 
cows was not so successful, as the inoculation 
produced greater constitutional disturbance 
than in the bullocks, and the milk supply 
was considerably reduced. He, however, 
attributed this to climate, conditions, and 
their exposure in the fielus. In conclusion, 
he felt warranted in suggesting that when 
cases of disease occurred among valuable 
stock the experiment sbould be tested. He 
believed the result would be that many val- 
uable cattle would be saved, the spread of 
the disease would be grea ly restricted, and 
the supply of foodto the nation would be 
materially increased. 


ta” Look after the young lambs with 
special care, a8 they are dropped in tne early 
and inclement part of the season. 





CHILDREN’S 


KILT SUITS, 


(HOUR-GLASS BACK.) 


We offer special attractions in 
our Children’s Kilt Department, 
of an exceptionally fine line of 
Kilt Suits, made with our shapely 
Hour-glass back, insuring ease 
and fit, which will be much ap- 
preciated by mothers. 


$3, $4, $5, $6 


—AND— 


$10, $12, 


A. Suuman & Co., 


Jobbers Manufacturers and Retailers. 


Boys’ Retail Department, 


440 Washington Street, 


Te corner Sammer, Boston. 
my3-ls 





Safe 10 Per Ct. Investment. 


FEW } of the Preferred Stock of a manu- 


: whose goo 's are in con- 
stant ps pee in every household, are 
offered for investment: 

Semi-annual dividends of five per cent guaran- 


Address for full particulars, 








his position, - 


LKHART CARRIAGE im HARNESS $$ MFG C0. 


le Prices. Wat eaeeese Examining Before 


mh-*am4t 


THE KEMP 
Manure Spreader 











Will spread any and all kinds of manure found on the farm, in all conditions, whether wet, dry, 
—_—- light or strawy, including ashes. 
y ie checintely even spreading and fine pulverization, two loads applied with the Spreader are 
equal to three put on by hand, as te crop will bear testimony. 


IT 18 REGULATED TO SPREAD DIFFERENT AMOUNTS PER ACRE. 


It does the work of ten men and better work than is posmble to do by band. 

It harries along the s) ~~ "s work and enables the farmer to spread his manure at exactly the right 
time, and to do with less hel F 

It increases the cro lelds where the Spreader is used are distinguished from all others by the 
quality of their crops. t benefits the small farmer as well as the large farmer, for it will make the small 
manure pile go a great ways further. 

Do not delay getunga MEM SPREADER, it will save you money every year. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


feddtt WORCESTER, mass. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
51,52 & 53 North Market Street, Bocton, 
Agents for the Richasdson Manufacturing Company’e goods in Boston and vicinity. 


Bradleys Superphosphate. 


UNIFORM 


apl9-tf 





IN QUALITY. 


UNIFORM 


UNIFORM 
IN VALUE. 


IN CONDITION. 


For nearly a quarter of a century, 
Bradley’s Superphosphate has main- 
tained its reputation as the best in the 
market. Based upon no vague, theoretical prin- 
ciples, it is not an experimental fertilizer, of variable 
composition and fluctuating value, but a there 
oughly practical and reliable manure 
of uniform quality, condition and vala~. 
It contains ail the elements of plant-food in the most 
nutritious forms, derived from the best materials, 
and combined in proportions proven by am actual 
expericnce of 23 years to best constitute 

A Well-balanced Complete Manure, 
for gencral use on all crops, either with 
or without barn-yard manure. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 

For further particulars send to our nearest local 
agent, or to ourselves, for our pamphlet for 1884, 
containing a full discussion on commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and the experience of many practical farmers 
who have used Bradley’s Superphosphate. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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The only Silver Medal | MACOMBER’S 


ror_avaaows HAND CORN PLANTER 


at the New England Fair, | 
in 1883, was awarded oq 


WH PPLE 


Spring Tooth Harrow | 


' : and Caltivater com- 
bined. We warrant it the best Harrow in the country. 
C. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., 
my3-2t 80 Seuth Market St., Boston. 


PLANT... 

I have this season the finest 
PLAN (CSever grown at SUNNY- 
SIDE NURSERY, including the 
pew and standard varieties. Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


Cc. 8. PRATT, 
NO, READING, MASS. 





works well in any kind of soil, and under 
all circumstances; not liable to get out of 
order, and warranted ia every respect. 


Monitor Seed Sower. 


: A. H. MATTHEWS’ 


NEW SEED DRILL. 


THOMPSON 


HORSE HOE. 
CULTIVATORS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


SEEDS 


of the very best quality. 
Sole Boston agents for 


J. J. H. GREGORY'S VEGETABLE SEED. 


C. 4. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, and 80 & 82 So. Market St. 
__*P* 6-tc 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China PGS, 
Fine Setter DOG 
Scotch Collies, Fex 
Hounds and Beagies, 
bred and for sale by Propies 
& Co., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. janl9-26¢ 


Boils and Carbuncles. 
Any one suffering from either, will find 
“Pratt's Boil and Carbrancle Specific” 
A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Send $1.00 fora box, and receive it postpaid by 
mail, if your druggist will not get it. 

TALCOTT, FRISBLE & CO., Agents, Hartford, 
Conn. For sale by all drugg ists. (YD _ my3-26t 


EARLING JERSEY BULLS, A.J. 
C.C, Severalimported ones of the best Island 
breeding. If you want a bull and will come and see 
them, you will take one home. Don’t send a postal 
cart, but come to Bristol, Conn. 

W. BARNES. 


myS-it 
PURE BRED 


BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


HIGH GRADE 


YORKSHIRES SWINE, 
Ayrshire & Holstein{Cattle, 


always on thand and for sale. 

want, or visit the Farm. 

CHAS{LW. WOLCOTT, 
Readville, Mass. 


DOUBLE 2POON 
RSE au 


AHAY FORK 


‘armer can pions ts to be withont it? _mbl- 14t 
4 will SAVE any times, —— 
IN ie We ORL D! Send "\ 





THE NATIONAL 


UW 


GUA first-cl 
materia akpicely (tak ished, eee and warranted 


PATENT STEELED METAL 


Which is FA SU {Enres to chilled iron. Sev- 
=e _ as pes ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION. “Award 


FIRST me rey vee 


the H MPOEN 


Write for ‘what'you 


dec8-52t 


FA 
the OLIVE 
KY PL ows, 


Belcher & “a "ieioaiond Tool Co. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
P.O. Box 50.0 


| |GRAPPLIN 





BEST}. for Descriptive Catalowue, sree. 
Pennock Maf'g. Co. Kennett Square, Chester Co. Pa ~=¥ 


aps 10 


Farm for Sale, 


aN CONCORD' 











MASS. 


About fifty acres superior Land suita- 
ble for market gardening, free from 
‘stone. A nice Orchard in bearing. 
New Cottage Honse, five rooms; supplied with 
running water. 
Three-fourths mile trom Churches, Schools, Post 
Office and Public Library. 
K. and B. L. 





© 

A cD. 

SYRACUSE 
One mile from F. R. &. R R., stations. .B. WEEKS New York. 


Cc. D. TUTTLE. : mb tem isk 


For Sale, 


A Farm consisting of 85 acres, more if 
desired ; cuts 40 tons of Hay, keeps 30 
head of Cattle; Hay all cut with machine 
Land in excellent condition ; im short a Farm thar | 
will pay for iteelf; well adapted to market garden- 
ing; fruit, Apples, Pears, Grapes, Cherries, &c. 
mple supply of water running at House and Baro; 
model buildings in good repair ; tool House, carriage 
— i and eb i Sere oi ones 24 story | 
wit painted and blinded; high elevation, pleas 
ant views and shade ; 5 food enighbeshood: within 1 M455 FATTER STRAW BERRY 
mile of Westboro’, Village, Churches, &c; excellent | PLANTS, $5 per M. All the leading vari- 
Will be sold cheap, and easy terms. |eties. Also, Asparagus Roots, Blackbe 
Mi. H. WHITE, berry Plants. Send for Price List to G 
Westboro’, Mass. WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 








mch20-6t 


WAGON N SCALES, 


Stee! Beari Brose 
a oO. 


BSO we 

+4 mre thet reight—for oe 
thie 

cidrese JONES OF NCS OF BINGHAM OH, 


mhi2-cteow 





ryand Ra 
OR&E 
ee “4 


AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED)» 7~N 


Schools. 
Address 
aprl9-3t 


ap5-3teow 


ne 


FERTILIZERS, 


Manufactured Lm 
CHURCH BROTHERS, 
Send for Circulars. Tiverten, BR. I. 
ap26-9t 


Bargains in Silks. 


Ww will send 25 blocks, 4x6, for $1; 20 blocks, 
Sx4, 60 cents; 18 blocks, 2x3, 26 cents. Each 
piece is bright and new. No two alike. 
ATIONAL sILK ce., 
ap26-tf Kveryten, Conn. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


YANDOTTES, LANGSHANS, LIGHT 
BRAHMAS and ROSE COMB LEGHORNS, | js 
$335. per 13; 40 Eg«s, 00 ; 70 t 
2 SO, ordered at one time 
y 


mh® 8t ‘Gloucester. 
mo Sm 

















'o the Consumptive.—Let those who lan 
gush und under the fatal severity of our climate 
almonary complaint, or even those who sre 

HT | Gecided Ceenagnee, by no mears 

is a safe and sure remedy at band, and one easily 
“ Wilber’s ono , &- Liver Oil = 

” without possess very na 

far of the Oil “ heretofore used, is endowed by 

which neeees the the fon doubly acer enling 

ble testim 








ae FOB Sn 





alike, wi thname 
Oc., 18 pks.s ( I. REED & CO.| des:re to see them. Sold by A. 
N.Y. on peveS-0ow / Poston, and all druggists. 


MAMBRINO DIX, 


(2081), 
By Young Mambrino Chief J 
Mambring Chief; dam, Queen, oy 
Morrill; will make the season of 1884 at 
HIGHLAWN FARM, 
FOXBORO, NORFOLK ©O.. BASS. 
Mambrino Dix was foaled in 1875, is a rich mahog- 
welghe ee tins poonds black points, stands 16 hands, and 
e 


bas ted 2 a ‘trial mile, ‘rr very little trai 
in 2:30, and a half mile in 1 = Ane 
‘ormes. —Mares kept, i stable, at $2.50; 
or in pastnre, at $1. 50 per week, at owner's risk. 
For further particulars i 
Tt. COOK, 


mM. 
= awn Farm, Fexboro, Mass. 
apli- 


WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE . 


WIND ENGINES 


Received the Higheat 
Award at the Five 
Worlds Fairs; received 
over 150 Medals and 
Diplomas; reccived a 
special Silver Medal 
at Manchester, N. H., N. 
E. Fair, 1883. 

This reliable, self-regu- 
lating, storm-proof and 
noweless Windmill, after 
a test of 16 years, bas be- 
come a favorite wherever 
known. Over 18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of 
the Er citizens of New England are among 

i 8, and will testify to its merits. 

ler to the public no fulsome words of 

raise, but simply point to what has been done and 
yy - statement of facts from our patrons. 

whMograph testimonials shown to any who will 

ter supply maatonels promotiy furnished, 

| Water Pipe, smal! and lroad frost prooi 

—_ a0 speciality. Full satisfaction gi aranteed to 

rs. 





“a and price lists upon application to 
L. H. WHEELER, 


dec8-tf 68 Pearl &t.. Boston. 


FOR RYE, 
OATS, 





BARLEY, 


Now is the time to order the Stock- | 
bridge for Spring Grains and Seeding 
| Down. ese Manures take the iead,' | 
H especially where one has no stable ma- |) 
pure. They recogniz- the fact that the | 
| Ferma of plant food has as much influ 
ence on the crop as the amount applied. 

) They are compounded, therefore, to far 
iinieh not only the right amount, but the 
right form for sure and profitable re- 


ap.6-tc 


vl hcl Gand. 


Annual Sales Over 50,000 Tons. 

This high grade Fer- 
tilizer produces crops 
of superior quality and 
quanuty. It is not a 
stimulant, but a plent 
food. The high etand- 
ard for which it has 
been noted for 


A TWENTY 
YEARS 


~ Se past will be strictly 
>maintaine 
For pamphlets, ad- 
dress 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 


SPARROW’'S| 


High Grade Phosphate 


NO PREMIUMS, NO CHROMOS 
OFFERED, 


Bus an extracrdivary high grade and 
first class Phosphate in every r 














Parker & Wood, 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS, 
SEEDS, 


WOODEN WARE, PARKER’S ICE TOOLS. 


THE |. X. L. HORSE HIOE 


AND OCULTIVATOR COMBINZTD. 
PRICE $9.00. 


ALL DESIRABLE SPECIALTIES IN 


FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 
THE THOMAS HARROW, 
THE I X. L. SWIVEL PLOW, 
THE REMINGTON CARBON PLOW, 
THE WILDER SULKY. 


LAWN SEED, 

LAWN SPRINKLERS, HOSE REELS. PLANTS, BULBS, TREES, VINES, &C. 
— AND — 
EVERYTHING 
For the Lawn, For the Farm, and for the Garden. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 NORTH MAREKET ST., BOSTON. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











All my Seed is warranted to be fresh and 

true to name, so far that should it prove 
otherwise, I agree to refill orders gratis. 

A large part of the great collection of 

Seed I offer is of my own growing. As the 
original introducer of Eclipse Beet, Bur- 

bank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 

the Hubbard Squash, and scores of other 

new Vegetables, linvite the patronage 

of the public. In the gardens and on the farms 
of those who plant my seed will be found my 
t advertisement. Catalogues FREE to all, 





Poee Sttos. 
smty's sts. HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester, N.Y.* Chicago, lil 





=THE COOLEY CREAMERS, 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SIL. 
VER MEDALS awar‘ted for Superiori- 
ty of Precess and Product. 
AMONG THEM 
at the Gotp Mrpat at 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY, | PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 
Parte, France, 1870. | Paris, France, 1882. 
after weeks of competitive tests with the leading Milk 
Setting Apparatus of the WORLD 
In Daily Usein Over 20,000 Dairiesé Factories. 


They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 


THE DAVIS SWINC CHURN, 
THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 
Because it make« the most butter from a given amount of cream. Because no 
o her Churn works soeasy. Because it makes the best grained butter. Because 
it is the easiest cleaned. It has no floats or paddles inside. Also the EU RE- 
A BUTTER WORKER (he NESBITT BUTTER PRINT. 
ER, and a full line of Butter Making Utensils for Dairies and Factorics. Send 
for Illustrated Circulars. 
feb23-6teow VERMONT FARM MACHINE C®O., Bellows Falls, Vt 
T. B,. EVERETT & CO., 43 South Market Street, Boston, Agents. 


EARLY AS MINNESO’1 A. EA AS EVERG IN. Per packet, 15c.: = 
quart, 50c. by lL. By express, per 5 +, oe ie-t, S10. re —. = reduction in prices of 


POTATOES@i snes Retr E$ 1.50 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, ALBANY,N.Y. 


jan26-13t 


the GoLD Mapa. 


ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 








a&@ Call and examine, or send for pamphlet. We 
invite investigatien. 


—ALso— 

FINE GROUND BONE, POTASH, 
and « fall line of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 

Address the Mnoufacturers. 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
mh1-13t 


TH E 


STANDARD 


NUPERPIOSPHLATES 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


NONE BETTER! 


STANDARD FERTILIZER CO,, 
Office, 30 Kilby 8t., 


BOSTON. 


C. A. WHITTEMORE & 6CO., 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 
80 South Market St, Boston. 


Send for Boo for Books and c Vireulars. mh8-13t 


Eggs for Hatehing, 


ROM first-class stock of Brown Leghorns, 
$1 per 13. GEO, P. THRESHER, 
ap26-8t 134 Court St., Boston. 





Cooley Creamers 
Made in four styles, all 
sizes, for dairy or factory 
use. The only creamer ever 
deemed of sufficient merit 
tobe awardeda (Gold Medat 
— large advertise poss 
last ornext week. Sen 
tal for Tiiustrate od Ciren are 
containing testimonials. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO. 
BaLows Fas, VT. 


mh|l-7teow 


PAT. CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY 


Wsaed in Dairies now all over the 
U.S. Makes more Butter than any 
other process. Our Testimonials in circu- 
lars are vouchers. We furnish Churns, 
Butter Workers, etc. First order at 
wholesale where we have no agents.—Agents 
wanted. Send for Circuldrs. 

WM. KE. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 


jue 

bsolute cure certain. Two p —_ 
rations used, one for day and A ay 
night 


Tvial Bot. 

es RADICALLY 2 
ex posing 

QGuacks who ad 

: ED 


o cure Fits. Pe 
tion withPhysicians free. Send 
P. O. and ress address to 
Epileptic ly Co, 47 Broad St N.Y 


mh15-6teow 


FITS New and scientific treatment for Bpi- 


leper, Fits and Nervous Diseases. A quick 
B | 





Latest Chromos with name, and Box of Paints 
18 yo mailed for 14c. Capitol Card Co? 
Hartford, Ct dec22 ecowl3t_ 


READING NURSERY. 


Thirty Years Established. 


ARGE and SMALE FRUITS, 
see RU BS, 





ORWAYWY MAPL small stock of 
pa KY MOUNTAIN EVERGREENS 
DOUGLAS AND MENZLESSPRt CES 
one to two feet high, WHIEATE SPRUCE for 
sea shore _ POPLARS aad WIL- 
Low 


Gomiage free b 
JACOB W. MANNING, 


aprl9-3t Reading, Mass. 





HAVE a NEW, BRECH and RARE work, 
never before equalled in attractions and value 4 
all classes. e ay 1100 p: 
iatsedestes » 


So. Contribations 
peecialis 
This great 
AGENTS WANTED. work is fall 
of geigeel features. A for- 
teme has been expended its preparation, and 
there is mo sach thing A competition on it. 
liberalsalary paid to worthy agents. A val- 
pp free. The F NEST PROS- 
Pr ever made, sent genuine agents 
for cgionion. Se 
8. STOCK MAN. Manager. 
(Mention | ‘paper. ) lo Federal St., Besten Mass, 
mch20-eowét 
0c 0 per hour at home. No 
dling. samples, ori 
700, 506, TO $2 00: worth ¢5, for 
Montpelier fen ‘ats paper). yr 








A| leaves Boston at 





AN APPEAL FOR 


Y ALL ODDS 


IMPROVED CATTLE CARS.) [te EST EQUIPPED 


_ RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


‘CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWADT 


HE United States law to protect animals during 

transportation by rail provides that, when the 
are carcied in cars in which they can be fed, watere 
and have rest, its requirement that animals shall be | 
unloaded every 28 hours, and then have a rest < ; 
hours, shall not apply to animals in such cars. 
law prevents starvation and too long Fy in 
cars 80 FAR 4S IT IS OBEYED by the Railroad Co.’s, 
and itsesistence and enforcement are of the first 
necessity while the common stock cars are used, but 
the reloading at the stopping lac es is attended with 
much cru-ity, it being naturally hand to get Sepus or 
creatares back into cars, whens they have already 8 
suffered, without blows, or worse. 

To meet this want of an improved car the Ameri- 
can Humane Association offered a prize of five 
thousand dollars ($5,0v0) for such a car in 1880, to 
simulate the inventive ability of the countrv. One 
of its conc itions was that the patents on the approved 
car should be given to the Association, that the car 
might be offered to the railroad companies by it free 
from charges of royalty. 

But the owners of the best inventions decided not 
to compete forthe prize, thinking that their cars 
would prove more valuable to them than the five 
thousand dollars. Accordingly, the prize could not 
be awarded. The offer, however, caused the con- | © OACHES, which are the finest that human art 
truction of cars WHICH MZET THE REQUIREMENTS | 4Dd_ ingenuity can create; its PALATAAL 
SF THE LAW, and the trustees of the fund take this | SLEB® ENG CARS, which are mend of com- 
w y of making known the fact to Officers, Directors | fort and ere its PALACE DRAWING 
and Stockholders of Railroad Companies, and to all| BOO JARS, which are unsurpassed by any; 
Humane People whose hearts have been toucbed by | aod its wide ely ce lebrated 
the atrocities of this traftic. NORT 

Gold medals have been given to the persons and the ~s ~ Preryncpceeed DIVING CARS 

ompanies named below. The names are given in i =e 5 which are not run by any other road Tak 
the order that the several cars were examined. BEST z th itis asserted that kT aS T 

A.C. Mater, Chicago, Illinois. won IPPED BROAD LN 

W. Stcart Hunter, Belleville, Canada. ‘All ° 

J. M. Lixcoun, Providence, Rhode Island. F ao of interest North, Northwest and West 

MonToomery Pauacr Car Co., New York City. of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 

BuRTON Stock Car Co., Boston, Massachusetts. | 20ted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 

Tomas CLarkE, Truro, Nova Scotia. the various branches of this road. 

Joun W Street, Chicago, Lilinois. It owns and controls over 6C00 miles of road and 

So long as the common car is used, the words of has over 400 passenger conductors continually caring 
Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, will continne — ee dao seta a ; 
true: “I declare the live stock traffic to be one long ets via this route 
and umnterru)ted live of suffering from the West to m= ok © TAKE NONE OTHER. Ail leading 
the East.” The sanitary objectiors are also of the | UC + agents sellthem. It costs no more to trae! 
gravest character. pen i. Sasa SS accommondations, 

, ed 10ads 

The great success of refrigerator cars is lessening For maps, descriptive p> Bc, on gare a 
resort papers or other information not obtainable at 
your local ticket office, write to the 


Gen’l Pass. Agent. C. & NW. Ry.J= 


mch8 CHICAGO, ILL. eow22t 


and Couneil Biuffs (Omaha), aud that it is gteferred 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO, 


between 


Chicago = St. Paul ¢ Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, 
Howard, (Green Bay,) Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn.; Cedar Ra pide, Des Moines‘ 
Web terCity, Algona, C'inton, Marshalltown, Lowa, 


local stations on its lines. 
Among 4 few of the numerous points of superiority 
e*joyed by the patrons ofthis road, are its DAW 


the number of animals transported alive; but there 
must always remain sucha traffic in them as to 
make the iwproved car a permanent necessity. 

To avoid all misrepresentations on the subject, we 
add that neither the Association or any of its officers 
ped : pecuniary interest in any of the cars above 


EDWIN LEE BROWN, / 
Chicago, ti., } Trustees of Car Prize 
Mrs. E.W. APPLETON, ) Fund of American 
ABRAHAM FIRTH, /Hamane Association. 
Boston, Mass., } 
April 9, 1884, 
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MEN* WANTED to travel and sell goods to dealers, 6850 Bonth 

femmes No peddling Hotel and traveling expense paid 

Monarch Novelty Co., 174 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
my3-1t 


THE 


BRADLEY 





THE GREAT CHINA TEA a 


pe S as pre poems to those forming clubs for the sale 
of the FFEES. Dinner, and 
Totlet Sets, Nuterware, Watches. ete. i 

s 16s 


6 c 

SWIss WATCHE S15 orcs 
BAND or Moss aoe, Tea Setaof a4 
White Dinner S 8 of 106 pieces with 
ders. Send us your ac on a mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Rook containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA co, 

a1o STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


jani2-l3teow 


‘ § Mode | Sewi 
Singer Beatin a 
alttac nee 00 ° ae ° 





Including an 


pieces and needles, oil and 
neual outfit of «2 pieces wih = 


WANTED in ‘wnocee ied Territory. 
BOSTON, 328 Market Bt (BRADLEY & CO. 


New York, 22 College Place.) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
we -» Mhl-id 


WEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND| ces rire 


RAILROAD. —- 


ron STONINGTON LINE, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore! " jnsipe rouTe. 
WASHINGTON, SOUTH 


AND 
The Favorite Line with Pullman Cars around New 


York City without =—— = by roy | Seementntn tonne Stand sete n 
trains to South 
ona We —\ a oS Sas Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6:30 P. M. 


M. daily and San-| Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company office 
strane leave cocmameedstion _ a4 Vieeingees street, Le State, and os | am & 


int, Poughkeepsie aeeneee R. Sta 
eer  W. RICHARDSON. A 


A. A. FOLSOM. Supt. B.&P. i. R. Npabti 
FoR DBI. .t SEP Y ofthe Gonere- 
Grand Central Depot, ses 
NEW YORK. | ® 


yt 
HOS au oF FRANCE. Frompt nino (100K 
Leave Boston at 70 A. M. and arrive at 3.78 P. —" 


gency, 160 Fulton Bt. New York. 
returning, leave New York at 11.34 P. M. wee’ 


mh8-52t 
m 
5 Palace Cars run through on night trains. TOU MAE Fe 


Morning train ES o New X' York at 1069 


NORWICH LINE 


FoR NEW YORK. 
t Express Train, with Parlor C 
ang Be "P90 P.M. week days, connec’ necting 
EW YORE 


i JS $8 for machines no 
ours any 

gts saaee free. 

9'$35 addressing 

a ive, Chic cago, Lis. 














1 t steamers “CITY OF 
re. GIEY OF LAWRENCE.” 








We will send you a watch or a cha’n 
BOSTON for PROVIDENCE. BY MAILOR EXPRESS, 


C. O. D. to be examined before pa: 
Express Trains leave Boston at 8.30, 12.15 A. M.; ing any aww r~ if not satinfas. 
2.30 and 4.30 P. M. turning at 8.35 and 11.204. £ our wi 





Ory, 
M.; 2.30 and 4.30 P. M. manufacture al our 
secured at Office 








#5 Barces,| 





ae Sts » and save you 30 cent. Cotsioges 
aus Washington street, 823 of Summer ot, Boston. = 


a . yh Witon 
pAMRmAO oan Why Ree 
jeo-te , A.C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ce., ‘Pistaburgn, Pas 


Is the best and shortest route to and frem Chicago 


by all well po ted travelers when passing te or from 


It also operates the be = route and the short line 


Fort 


Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ti. are among its 800 


“STOVER” 


This Windmill 1 the Sim lest, (Strongest 
and most durable self-regul «, Pumping 
and Grinding Mill made 

Itis also the most semsitive as the (able turns an 
anti-friction ball bearings, which require mo oilim =f 
~ acts in the lightest winds—is noise less—and wi 
do all the work of any other mill, with much lees 
machinery or attention. Has stood the test of 
10 years, and received the highest award at the Cen- 
tennial. 

For catalogue, prices and estimates of MEAlle‘or 
Feed Grinders, address 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
Sole New England and Export Agents 


114 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ spl. 13t 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U, 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route. 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 
rvia Kansas City and Atchieoa to Denver, con- 
pec tingin Union Depots at Kansas City, Atc hison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


and ali points in the Far West. Shortest Lineto 


KANSAS CITY, 


And ail points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Khould not forget the fac 4 — Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can J this Great 
Through Line — 2 and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and Sou h-Weat, including 
the Mountains of COLORA DO. the Valley of the 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Rallroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equi Railread in the World for 

ot tens ef Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- 
road Coupor Ticket Oftices in the United States and 
Cauada. 

T. J. POTTER 
Vice-Pres and Gen. ptaneets. 
PE ROEV AL LOWEL 
jen. Pass. Ag’t Chicago. 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
#17 Broadway, New York, and 
#6 Washington St., Boston. 
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FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Lithographers, 
Block and Type Printers 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, o 


MAX CREMNITZ, 


PARIA, FRANCE. 


Metal Show Cards, 
INSURANCE AGENCY SiGNS, ETC. 


Also Agents for 
Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


“ LONDON, ENGLAND) 
_Sp- 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL| 


IX, byes & | 


APTER 

pcre. VOLTAIC BELT and other E.ectric 
PLIAN( sent on &) Days’ Trial TO 
ED ) . You NG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from Nervous Desmiry,’ Lost ViITaLiry, 
W AsTING WFrakyrsses, and all those diseases of a 
PERSONAL NaTuRE, resulting from ApUsEs and 
ER CAUSES, Bpeedy 
a to P > a 
GUARANTEED, Send at once 

Volta; free, Address 


taic Belt Co,, Marshall, Mich, 


_ jan26- -eow 26t 





relief and complete 
Vieor and Mann 0D 
for Illustrated 





HE WE STE} RN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, i 8A8 

Loans. Prompt y- 

ments = =) ae intra f Interest @atea from 

* posits. Satisfaction guaranteed. Large 

perience. Neo oeses. Send for circular, 

feverences and sams 
3: M. Perkins, Pr 


(» fl. Perki 
#25. 7, Warne, Vs 


& W Millett, men 
&Son, Agents, 


feb33. lSteow 


FARMS 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early impradence, cau sin g nervous debil- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain every 
known remedy, has discor>red « simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 45 Chatham St., New York. 


on James River, Va., in a North 

erm settlement. Illus. circalar 

free. 1} F. Manona, Claremon 
_Bov tien 


hime and ¢ pom > ofe 
ae wane rfl induecs 
eanpot b le us 
Aire ac EMril 
_mh29- ss 


FARM REGISTRY .-~-c.rrevister thems 

a7 "can register them 
for sale or to le: for one dollar unt] sold. This isthe 
only charge made for selling or letting property. 
Mai! us a description of your Farm, with price and 
terms, enclosing one dollar, when a receipt will be 
mailed to you. fests = pursuit of a Farm will find 
ists of the same by calline at the Farm Reygistr 
CLIFTON & CO., No. 18 Temple Place” Bukan 
Mass. de 


= 
of these heavy rolled geld 


Ring s( warranted 2 years and 
60 “Floral was Gem Ca new) with name for tea tw ent 
stain pe, *, cen S00. Ring free to sender of 
© Lo ve HAR 


ARTFORD, CONN: 
ectZeowlst 


PQHand-Book FREE. 
R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att'ys, Washington, D. a 
novlo.y 
~ Men en, Wowen 


WORK AT HOME, i cic 


wanted to start a new business at 
their own homes. It can be done quietly in daytime 
or evening—no peddling, is strictly honorable, uolike 
anything else aivertised and wil! bring you in more 
ready cash than anything else. From 0c. to $2 
made every evening at home; or, by devoting ex- 
elusive tyme you can clear, in afew months, from 
$200 to $300. If sent for at once, we will send by 
return mail '5 SAMPLES FREE, that will do to 
commence work on, with full instructions. Sead 10 
cts., siiver or stamps, to pay postage, advertisin, 
ete. Fortunes will ade by those who give their 
whole time to the work. Don’t Miiss this 
Chance. WRITE TO-DAY! Address H. 
M. OMENEYN, & CO., Waltham, Mass. 

mch8-cowst 


Pras BEARD ae 
Perce 
he word 
Wii prove ao 
ey iim 


, eaange or silva. pent we carom isa cathe Paine ime 


SALESMAN 


9 canvass for the sale of Nursery Stock. Our 
Nursery Sattiviteh ed 1846, One ore the largest in 

the United States. Address VW. co 

anu. » Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N, Y. 














apid.atcow 


FREE. 





A lady’s tancy box with 26 articles 
and 60 page book B Siestenting ~-| 
elDp 


Nason 
sco, * ‘120 Fulton St., 
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Written expressly for the Mi , 
FOUR PICTURES. 





BY W. 6. HARRIS. 


SPRING. 
A bice eyed girl in white attire, 
Reclining on a bank of green; 
The trees are clothed in tender leaves, 
And spring's first fowers around are seen. 
The morning sun, in eastern sky, 
Is rising o’er the biue hills high. 
sUMMER. 
A brown-baired maiden sits at noon 
Beneath a spreading maple’s shade; 
On hill and vale the grasses wave; 
The trees arch o’er above her head. 
The golden sunlight plays around 
The brilliant blossoms on the ground. 
AUTUMN. 
A mother and her young girls walk 
Into a field at close of day, 
The sun’s last rays gild all the scene,— 
The hill-slopes dressed in colors gay— 
The maples red—the verdant plain— 
And waving fields of corn and grain. 
WINTER. 
An aged woman iressed in black 
Sits all alone at dead of night; 
The pale, cold moon, half hid by clouds, 
Sends feebiy down its silvery light. 
The wind how!s dismally around, 
And new-fallen snow lies on the ground. 
Windham, N. H. 


Hadigs Department. 


IN SEARCH OF GOLD. 


JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS ON LAND 
AND SEA. 





To California and Return 35 Years Ago 


BY JOHN FISK. 


Compiled expressly fer the Mass. 
Pleughman. 


[Continued from last week.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Packer—The Tornado—Attack by In- 


all of them, except one ox, that they found 
had been killed and partly eaten. 

Having bad nothing to eat since morning 
we madea fire and cooked a good square 
meal and this made us feel better. We now 
yoked up the cattle nnd made preparations 
to return, as the Indians might rally and 
give us more trouble, The two wounded 
men were re in the wagons, also the 
women and children; we also cut off the 
best of the ox and stowed it away for future 
use. It was now near midnight as we judged 
from the position of the yard-stick in the 
heavens, and we took our course so we 
might strike the trail a little to the West of 
where we started in the morning. A little 
after daylight we came upon the trail and 
found from signs that we were ahead of our 
train. We took the back track and in a 
mile we reached our own camp, where they 
had given us up as lost, as we did not re- 
turn at night; they had seen no Indians 
since we left them in the morning. Jim was 
very glad to see me come back, and he said 
he had slept with his hand on his frying-pan 
all night. Our two wounded men were 
doing well and were about in three days. 
We camped over one day as we had had no 
sleep the night before. 

The next day we came up where the fight 
the day before had been, and there lay parts 
of two white men and five Indians; we 
planted them in two separate graves. The 
scene was a very sad one to the friends and 
near relatives ; a chapter was read from the 
New Testament and the gravee were filled in 
and we passed on our way. 

Three days journey from here we came to 
Fort Kearney, on the Platte River, three 
hundred miles from St. Joseph. The land 
appears to be very poor and barren of all 
Vegetation, nothing growing but a little 
stunted grass and a dwarf willow. There 
being no wood we were obliged to burn 
buffalo chips ; these lay in great numbers on 
the ground, and with a spade we cut two 
small trenches in the ground, some six 
inches wide and eight inches deep, in the 
form of a star, placed the chips in these 
trenches, set our kettles over them, and in 
this way we cooked very well. The chips 
make a hot fire, giving off quite a pleasant 
smell ; this was ell the fuel we had for four 
hundred miles. 

Fort Kearney is a walled enclosure built 
of adobe brick, hardened in the sun; they 
are two feet by three feet in thickness, the 
wall is eight feet high, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty men are stationed here at this 
time; they only dared to go about twenty 
rods from the fort, for their scalps were in 
such good demand. 

The valley, or plain, here is about two 
miles wide; most of the way for seven hun- 
dred miles the river at the Fort isa mile 
wide, with a moving quicksand. We are 
now in the Pawnee nation, a very numerous 
and warlike tribe, and are large and well- 





dians—The Pursuit—The Fight—The 
Rescue—The Killed and Wounded—Re- | 
turn to Camp—Fort Kearney—In the 
Pawnee Country—The Storm—Buffalo, 


Antelope, and Deer—The Old Bull—| 


Crossing the South Fork of the Platte— 
A: rival at a Trading Post— French Vana- 
dians—The Sioux Nation—Celebrating 
the “Glorious Fourth,” ete., etc., etc. 


made men; they have good horses and can 
r.de to perfection, and when on the war path 
two of them ride ona pony. I have seen 
quite a number of Mexican saddles taken in 
| their raids on Mexico, and I have no doubt 
there is nothing they like better or will give 
more for, than a Mexican scalp; the reason 
why I cannot tell, unless it is they are thick 
setued. Ihave seen the squaws picking the 
vermin off and eating them as fast as found, 
|} and without any sauce to go with them. 

The third day from this we found the 


— |grass very scarce, and at night we went 


The next day we came up with the packer ; | down into a 


he was nearly worn out, his feet all blistered | 
and he was about used up, so we took his/| 
baggage on our team and carried it for him 

for two days, when towards night, some two | 
hours before sunset, thick heavy black | 
clouds rolled up from the northeast ; the | 
darkness came on very sudden and we en-| 
camped as soon as possible. I have never | 
known the darkness come on so fast before ; | 
Barry said we must make ready for a tor- | 
nado. The tents were pitched and braced | 
as well as circumstances would permit ; we 

chained our sixteen wagons together and | 
got the cattle under the lee of some cotton- | 
wood trees. In a short time the wind began | 
to rise, coming from the south, but soon 

changed to the northeast; it blew a gale, 
and it seemed as though we could hear the 
evil spirits screaming in the upper air. 
About midnight the roar of the tornado was 
terrific; it lifted and twisted the entire six- 
teen wagons into a confused heap, the tents 
were pressed down flat as a pancake, and 
their contents lifted, twisted and thrown to- 
gether, and it was difficult to tell who was 
which, the heavens were one blazing flame 
of electric light, and it seemed as though 
the orsck of doom was at hand; the roar of 
the tempest seemed to last forever, although 
it was over in two hours, the stars came out 
and all was calm as before. I held an um- 
brella in front of the wagon to keep out the 
storm, but a gust of wind took it out of my 
hand and it was gone; at the same time a 
gun was fired. Fuller and three more were 
on guard that night, and Fuller said he fired 
at a big black wolf. The next morning 1 
found my umbrella one and a half miles 
from camp, at the junction of the Indepen- 
dence road, with a bullet hole in it; it was 
so badly smashed it was unfit for use. I 
showed Fuller the bullet hoie and he turned 
away with a sorrowful look; not a dry 
thread of clothes could be foundin camp 
that morning. The little packer looked like 
a drowned rat and this took away the 
courage that had sustained him thus far, and 
when we hitched up to proceed on our jour 

ney he turned his face towards his distant 
home, two hundred and fifty miles distant, 
though in an enemy's country, and his scalp 
no doubt hangs in a corner of some Indian | 
lodge. 

The next day we passed by fifty graves, | 
the effects of that remorseless disease, the | 
cholera, ‘The atmosphere seemed heavy | 
with miasma, and we all felt more or less | 
unwell. One trouble was the dead were not 
buried deep enough; the wolves and other 
night prowlers had dug them out, and in 
some cases the corpses were exposed. It 
did seem strange that they should plant 
them so near the trail. 

To-day we met nine teams in one train re- 
turning back; four wagons started with 
eighteen, and were returning with six; 
twelve had been taken; this was fearful. 
We hurried by these fresh mounds with all 
dispatch possible. 

The land through here is quite level as 
far as the eye can extend. A large number 
of deer and antelope are in sight most of the | 
time. Two of the boys on horseback gave | 
chase to some deer, and it was quite an ex-| 
citing scene as they scampered over the 
Plain, the deer keeping a long way in ad- 
vance. To-day we met two men returning 
atarapid walk with their guns; they said) 
they belonged to four wagons with nine 
others, and while encamped the Indians 
came upon them and they fought as long as 
they could stand up, many being killed and 
wounded, the rest then were carried away 
captive and their cattle driven away, and 
they felt bad, as any one would under the 
circumstances; they asked us to go with 
them and try and get them back; this we 
consented to do, for they said they were not 
more than five miles away. The train was 
ordered to proceed four miles and camp; 
ten men well armed were selected to go 
with the two men; Jim wanted to go with 
his frying pan. I told him if we were both 
killed the company would be without a 
cook, and as | had a double barrel gun I 
had better go, that would do for both of us. 
In ten minutes we were off on the double 
quick. At about noon we thought we had 

assed over ten miles and we did not like to 

eave our train too far away,as we knew 
not how many Indians there might be prow!- 
ing around. 

e went on two miles further and came 
to a small valley; here we saw the four 
wagons and six lodges of Indians; the 
~~ said that was their train, they knew. 

he next thing was how to come upon them 
and so take them by surprise; if we could 
wait until night we might capture them 
without much lors. Time was valuable and 
we felt anxious in regard to our own people; 
drawing out ten men had left them quite 
weak, but we concluded to wait until dark 
before making further advance. As near as 
our two guides could tell they had been 
attacked by nearly sixty Indians, but from 
the number of lodges I should say about 
= The time passed slow until we 
should go for them; it came at last; one of 
our men, 4 little wirey man, was sent for- 

ward to reconnoitre the Indian camp; the 
rest of us creeping up as near as possible, 
In twenty minutes our guide returned and 
said the Indians were carousing over their 
late vietory and now would be a good time 
to go for them. Our two guides were just 
spoiling for the fight; they being the most 
interested party we let them go 3 four 
of us came up behind the outer lodges; we 
lifted up the edge and looked in, and there 
lay bound two of their men and we soon 
- Bn them; they said the two women 
and three children were in the third tent. 
There was a sentinel before the tent and he 
was soon dispatched, No fire arms having 
been used up to this time the Indians bad 
not been alarmed, but as the savage fell he 
cried out; this brought the Indians out and 
we fell upon them tooth and nail. The 
fight did not last more than ten minutes, but 
it was lively work while it did last. The 

Indians being taken by surprise soon gave 

way atall points, and we were masters of 

the situation. We found we had lost no 
men and only two were wounded, one la 
insensible on the ground, having been struc 














down with a knotted war club; he came to 
After 


alter a while and was able to sit u 
@ time six were sent to hunt up 
and in about an hour they came 


cattle 


back with 


second valley below where the 
grass was rather better near the river. 
About the middle of the afternoon it clouded 
up, and soon after camping it began to rain. 
The wind soon got its back up and the tor- 
nado was dancing a jig with Belsebub in 
water color ; the fountains of the great deep 
were pouring their surplus waters upon us, 
Heaven's artillery blazed in all its mighty 
grandeur and man seemed but a small affair 
cringing beneath all this rattle-bang and 
crash of the warring elements, 

About midnight the river overflowed its 
banks and the valley became untenable ; our 
cattle had become so frightened by the 
noise of the tempest that they had fled away 
some time before, and the darkness being 
intense we were unable to find them until 
noon the next day, some five miles down the 
river ina wood; so we run the wagons up 
on higher ground by hand; this required 
some two hours hard labor. Soon after the 
storm had passed and the stars were shining 
as bright as ever. At daylight we thought 
of breakfast ; our Buffalo chips were all wet 
80 we went to the distant hills, three miles 
away, and found a few dwarf cedars, and 
with these we got a late breakfast of venison 
and bacon. 


Buffalo, antelope and deer are very plenty 
all through this section of country. The 
next day we camped over until Monday 
morning. Saturday morning six of us 
started off early in ques: of buffalo, and after 
going five miles we came toa place where 
we could look down into a valley; there we 
saw a sight that we had not yet seen before. 
There, within a mile of us, unconscious of 
any danger, were more than five thousand 
buffalo; we were spell-bound at the sight, 
and for some time watched their motions, 
On the outside of the herd was an old bull, 
as sentinel ; every little while he would raise 
hie head and sniffthe air. Some dozen or 
more wolves were watching them some few 
rods off. The next thing was to get to the 
leeward of them and then work up to them 
within rifle range, and this we did after a 
time. Dan had a very heavy rifle, carrying 
about sixty to the pound. Each one of us 
singled out a cow, except Dan, and he said 
he must have the old bull. At a given 
signal we all blazed away at the same in- 
stant; three cows were seen to fall, but the 
old bull came straight for us. We loaded 
as quick as we could, but before we were 
ready we were obliged to “git up and git.” 
[his was a race worth looking at; he 
charged by tbree of us and others poured in 
their fire as he went by, and he dropped just 
as he was about to give Thomas a lift. 7 se 
were three cows and a bull, the rest of the 
herd scamped away. The next thing was to 
build a firs, for there was plenty of fuel in 
the shape of buffalo chips; here was tender- 
loin steax in abundance, and we made a good 
square meal, then cut off what we could 
carry and started on our return. I thick I 
never in all my life enjoyed any meat as I 
did this ; it was very tender and juicy, more 
so than tame cattle, and should say they 
would weigh from six to eight hundred 
pounds each. We arrived about dark, our 
packs being quite welcome, That night the 
smell of beef went through the camp gener- 
ally, and was accepted as a fact. 


Four days travel and we cross:d the 
south fork of the Platte. At this place the 
river is a mile wide, from three to six feet 
deep. We came up to the crossing place 
about three in the afternoon, and two men 
on horses went to examine the ford, one 
above and one below. There were a good 
many places their horses had to swim and 
we concluded to wait until morning. As 
the river is constantly changing, the water is 
quite thick with sand and the current being 
very swift it makes it a bad spot to get over. 
About eight the next morning we raised 
our wagon bodies up by placing buffalo 
skulls under them to keep our provisions 
dry, if possible. This was very important, 
as there was no port of entry where we 
could lay ina supply for twenty-five hun- 
dred miles. We hitched on eight yoke of 
oxen toeach wagon so the forward cattle 
would be where their feet would touch 
bottom; while the others were swimming we 
were obliged to have a man to each yoke of 
oxen that we might keep them moving, for 
the instant they stopped they would begin to 
settle down into the sand. This was a hard 
pull, the current was very swift and would 
nearly take us off our feet. On driver was 
swept down against the chain, and if 
it had not been for that he would have been 
lost. We made two trips across with each 
team, with very good luck ; four other teams 
took the upper ford and got their provisions 
wet and came very near being drowned. 
Jim said he had a good mind to float across 
in his frying pan. The water was quite cold 
and we were pretty well chilled when we 
got through. The day was quite pleasant 
and our things were spread out in the sun 
and soon dried. Here we left our buffalo 
skulls for the use of those on the return, 
and so they answer a good purpose. 

The next morning we rolled on fourteen 
miles through a fine country as any we 
could wish to see. Our camping ground 
would be a good site for a town; the loca- 
tion is almost perfect, and the land produces 
large plants that would make g forage. 
Timber is scarce, but now and then a smali 
patch can be seen in the distance. 

The next day brought us to Ranbedoe’s 
trading-post. e is locatea among the hills 
and trades with the Indians, They bring in 
their peltry and in exchange he gives them 
guns, ammunition, traps, blankets and large 
quantities of fire-water. He had several 
squaws at work making moccasins, quite 
prettily adorned with several colored beads. 
Our boys bought several pairs, they bein 
light to travel in over the priekly pear which 
covers the ground for several hundred miles. 
Rubedough says he sends two trains a year 
to the States, and we met one of his trains 
two days back, twelve wagons, each wagon 
drawn by thirteen yoke of oxen; the drivers, 
twelve in number, were French Canadians, 
and each load is piled up high like a load of 
hay ; they intend to carry about five tons to 
& wagon. The wheels to these wagons are a 
wonder of themselves; the felloes are six 
inches wide and eight inches deep; the 
body is made water-tight to cross the rivers. 
When they camp at night they form their 
Me gs into a hollow square, and in this, 

fort, the cattle are herded at night. As 





every man must drive his eam all day, they 


Six days travel brought us to Fort 
Sareny. We left the trail for a mile and 
pas into a nice valley containing some 
thousand acres or more, where the grass was 
three feet high. Here the cattle luxuriated 


to their hearts’ content for two days. 


and we celebrated our Independence by 
raising two blankets on a pole and firing 
twenty-six guns. There was one other train 
camped about a half mile up the valley, and 
they also had a fing up and made considera- 
ble noise. About the middle of the forenoon 
they sent an ambassador with full power to 
invite our company to a noon performance. 
This was an item in the day’s pleasure we 
had not looked forward to. Having heard 
there were several ladies (here we had to fix 
up as wellas we could; thie brought out 
our bowie koives to shave with, and what 
they did not cut off they pulled out by the 
roots; this had a tendency to give our faces 
some color which some of us did not have. 
[To be : week | 


THE MISSES HETHER- 
INGTON. 


Jonas Everard’s Wards, and the Good 
Fortune they Brought Him. 


A bachelor Mr. Jonas Everard was, and a 
bachelor it was his intention to remain all 
the days of his life. At least, so all his 
friends said, and as he never took the trouble 
to contradict them and never sought the so- 
ciety of the opposite sex, itis only reasona- 
ble to suppose that his friends were mght. 
For nearly forty five years he had lived, 
more than twenty of them a solitary, but 
not unhappy, life of study in hie rural New 
York home, free from care, content with his 
lot in the world, with no responsibilities, no 
ties of kindred or friendship. 

His visitors were few and far between, for 
he never encou: chance caliers, so that 
it was something like a shock of surprise 
that he heard one evening as he sat in his 
study that his privacy was intruded upon. 

*Some one to see me, did you say, Thom- 
as P’ and Jonas Everard let fall his eyegiass- 
es, lifted a frowning brow from the work he 
was studying—‘The Decay of Modern Cul- 
ture’—and looked severely and doubtingly 
at the servant who had announced such an 
astounding fact. 

*Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well ; show him in here.’ 

Mr. Everard resumed his eye glesses and 
his study, and Thomas bowed himself out of 
the room and betook himself to the entrance 
hall with such an excess of curiosity ting- 
ling in every vein, and away out into his 
finger tips, and away down into his toes, 
that he with difficulty maintained his usual- 
ly slow and decorous gait. 

In a minute end a half exactly the tap 
signaling his return sounded upon the 
study door; but already his master had 
forgotten the existence of any visitor in the 
house, asthe servant knew by Mr. Jonas 
Everard’s monotonous response to the sum- 
mons. And with sucha tremor of excite- 
ment as had not thriied his obese form since 
the days of his youth and mild flirtations 
with waiting maids and kitchen girls, 
Thomas threw wide the door and announced 
in bis most impressive manner : 

‘The Misses Hetherington.’ 

If a thunderbolt—a whole heavenful of 
thunderbolts—had been hurled into that 
room Jonas Everard could not have been more 
stunned than he was at the sight of the 
Misses hetherington, and would not have 
uttered anything more impious than he did 
as the two pretty little creatures, in queer 
hoods with black bows and Mother Hubbard 
cloaks, over which their golden hair stream 

ed, advanced to greet him. 

‘By Jupiter!’ he exclaimed, in tones com- 
pounded of helpless supplication and anti- 
pathetic amazement. 

At that the Misses Hetherington halted, 
and even made a retrograde movement. 

‘Are you swearing ?” —— the elder 
of the twain severely, * use if you are 
it is very wicked of you.’ 

Thus taken to task, Mr. Jonas Everard 
looked more amased than ever—as if the 
first discharge of the weapons of the worthy 
whose name he hed taken in vain had been 
followed by another of superlative force. 
‘No, I wasn’t swearing,’ he said. ‘But, 
who are you P” 
‘The man told you—we are the Misses 
Hetherington,’ replied Miss Hetherington, 
gravely. ‘And we have come to stay with 
ou.’ 
4 ‘Have you?’ responded Mr, Everard. 
*Yes,’ continued Miss Hetherington, se- 
renely, not allowing him time to interpose 
any other question. ‘And I’m glad you're 
our guardian, and we can call you ‘Guardy,’ 
like the little girls and young ladies do in 
books, for Jonas is such an ugly name ; and 
if you were our uncle we would have to say 
Uncle Jonas, and there couldn’t be an uglier 
name than Jonas, could there ?’ 
‘] don’t know that there could,’ assented 
Mr. Everard inthe most subdued manner. 
‘But | didn’t name myself,’ dejectedly, as if 
for the first time in his life it ocourred to 
him that it was a great mistake that he had 
not done so. 
‘Oh, no; of course not. You're not to 
blame for it. It was your papa’s and mam- 
ma’s fauit,’said Miss Hetherington conde- 
scendingly. ‘Then, pulling forward her sis- 
ter, ‘This is Daisy. I’m Rose. 
*Yes, said Jonas Everard, dismally, the 
grievance of his name still apparently over- 
clouding his mind. ‘You have very nice 
names. Are you Owen Hetherington’s 
children ?’ 
‘We're your children now, mammy said.’ 
‘Lain’t his child !’ broke out Miss Daisy, 
decisively, at this juncture. ‘1 won’t be his 
child. He’s too old and cross, and he won’t 
kiss us like papa does.’ 
At this outburst Mr. Everard looked wild- 
ly about his study, as if with a vague idea 
of escaping from these critical infants. But 
Miss Rose Hetherington took the macter 
much more calmly. 
*Yes, you are,’ she said authoritatively and 
reprovingly, to the rebellious Daisy. ‘Papa’s 
dead, and we’re his legacies to Mr. Everard. 
He is to be our ‘ y-’ And he just papa’s 
age, for papa cell me so. Besides, it’s not 
polite to talk about how old people are.’ 
‘Then I suppose it’s very impolite for me 
to ask your respective ages?’ inquired Jonas 
meekly. 
Rose looked dubious about the point of 
manners involved, but answered promptly : 
‘I’m eight years and ten months, and 
Daisy is six years and a half.’ 
‘And how did you get here ? You didn’t 
come from Connecticut alone, I suppose ?” 
‘Ob, no. Mamma brought us. She’s out 
in the hail.’ 
Jonas Everard had begun to revive trom 
the first shock of the Misses Hetherington’s 
appearance, but now he was reduced to a 
state bordering on imbecility. 
‘And your mother is to live with me, too?’ 


he gasped. 

6 dear!’ sighed Rose, exasperated a: his 
stupidity ; ‘our mother died when Daisy 
was « baby. Mammy is our nurse. Of course 
she is going tolive with you. She weuld 
have got us here a day sooner than Mr. Fel- 
ton’s letter said, but we had tostay ata big 
hotel in New York, while a lady got our 
black clothes for us and these cloaks. They 
are nice, ain’t they ?” 

Poor Jonas knew very little about the 
merits of young ladies’ clothing, but quite 
willing to trust to Rose’s superior judgment, 
assented to the niceness. 

‘And did you say a letter had been sent 
me—about you ? he inquired, casting a 
glance of relief at Daisy, who was stealing 
out into the hall. 

*Yes,’ nodded Rose ; ‘Mr. Felton, papa’s 
lawyer, wrote a letter the day papa died. 

‘It did not come,’ remarked Jonas Ever- 
ard, with something like a groan, as he 
thought how he might have averted this aw- 
ful catastrophe which had befallen him had 
he been warned in time. ‘If you will tell 

our nurse to come here I will ring for Mrs, 
ilson, 

‘Who is Mrs. Wilson?’ asked Rose, as 
she moved toward the door. 

‘My housekeeper. She will—will—take 
care of you.’ 

‘Oh, mammy will take care of us, only 
we want a new nursery, you know, and get 
our playthings unpacked,’ said Rose. ‘This 
looks as if it might be quite a nice house to 
run about in,’ added patronizingly, as 
she disappeared. 

Thomas bad done his full duty in the 
matter of informing all his fellow members 
of the household concerning the new ani- 
vals, and Mrs. Wilson, as well as her subor- 
dinates, the cook and the kitchen maid, was 
in a high state of excitement by the time 
Mr. Everard’s bell rang its imperative sum- 
mons to his study. ke Thomas, however, 
she did her best to maintain her usual digni- 
KO though she was scarcely prepared for 
the remarkable scene which was i 
in the library when she arrived there. 

Jonas Everard sat on the edge of his 

chair, before his study table, regard- 
ing the two children in silent misery. 
Daisy in her nurse’r arms, crying and kick- 
ing st essaying to act as mentor and 
0 





forter. 
‘There, now, Loney, do be still,’ coaxed 


The next day was the “ glorious Fourth,” | her 


the old w droppi tears of woe and 
moist kisees all over et darling’s fnce. ‘It 
knows its mammy loves it, sure enough.’ 

But the fact that its mammy loved it did 
who Guhy ubbod ths tender tad 


the 
more vigorously. 

‘For Y exclaimed Rose. 
‘This is wy ee and we'll have 
such fun in it. Do be still.’ 

‘But she wants to go back home,’ exclaim- 
ed the old nurse, in extenuation of her pet’s 
conduet. ‘She says the gentleman don’t love 


eat, | not console the 


‘Of course he does,’ declared Rose, decid- 
edly. ‘Don’t you, guardy ? He’s going to 
love us awfully. Come, see if he isn’t, Dd 

Thus ged, Daisy’s sobs lessened and 
she slid down from her nurse’s lap and al- 
lowed her sister to drag her toward Jonas, 


face and splashed garments, wondering how 
he was to prove to Ch pete damsel the 
depth of his affection for her. But the Miss- 
es Hetherington took the matter out of his 
hands by Rose putting her arms about his 
neck kissing him warmly, but decorously, 
while Daisy climbed upon his knee and 
smeared his face with her wet one, inquir- 


ng: 

‘Have you got any new playthings for us ?’ 

‘No; but I'll get you something very nice,’ 
he answered, hurriedly, glad to seize upon 
this mode of pacification, and looking thor- 
oughly uncomfortable in his unwonted posi- 
tion. 

‘Something very nice,’ he repeated, almost 
coaxingly. ‘And now, hadn’t you better 
with Mrs. Wilson and see what comfortable 
rooms she can find you, and what a nice 
supper P’ I think she has—ah—jam—and 
marmalade—and cake—or something nice,’ 
feeling, from his ignorance of what was be- 
guiling to the youthful appetite, forced to 
all back upon the ‘something nice.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Daisy, beginning to beam, 
and tugging at Rose’s hand,’ ‘I’m hungry.’ 

‘Very well. Mrs. Wilson, you will see 
that the—ah—the Misses Hetherington— 
are provided with every comfort.’ 

And assuming something of his usual un- 
bending dignity, Jonas Everard bowed the 
party out of his study, and prepared to shut 
them out as well. But the nurse lingered, 
thrust one hand in a capacious pocket, and 
dragged forth a bulky envelope. 

‘There ! Master said as how I was to give 
ey that, and totell you that he’d sent 

is children as legacies to you, and trusted 
as how you'd be as kind to them as you was 
oace to him.’ 

And having delivered her message in a 
voice broken with tears, the faithful woman 
followed her charges, who were romping 
through the wide hall in a manner that wis 
awful beyond expression to good Mrs. Wil- 
son. 

There was a suspicion of moisture in 
Jonas Everard’s eyes as he closed the door 
and seated himself at his desk with Owen’s 
letter in his hand. He had loved the boy 
years ago, when they had been in the same 
classes at Yale,and had been Owen’s one 
comforter and ally, when the small, affec- 
tionate, but passionate lad had suffered the 
pangs of nomesickness, and aroused the hos- 
tility of all of his other schoolmates by his 
hot temper and pride. Then had come sep- 
aration when they went out into the world, 
and they had never met since, though a few 
letters passed between them at intervals of 
years. 

Jonas knew that Owen had not married 
until he was thirty five, but was utterly ig- 
norant of his frienu’s domestic life; while 
Hetherington knew that Jonas had never 
married at all, but lived a lonely, secluded, 
studious life in the old family homestead, 
but was ignorant of that passage in his 
friend’s life which had transtormed him into 
a recluse and woman hater. 

It was with a heart growing momentarily 
more tender and eyes more moist that Jonas 
Everard read how Hetherington dying—the 
last of his race—bequeathed to the friend 
who had always held the old, warm place in 
his affections his two little daughters and 
the charge of their property. 

‘You may find them troublesome charges,’ 
he wrote, ‘but for my sake keep them, Ever- 
ard, the poor little creatures, by a wretched 
fate made motherless, and now by this in- 
curable disease so soon to be robbed of their 
only relative. They are prepared to love 
you, old friend, for I tell them about you 
daily, and you will find them deeply affec- 
tionate.’ 

By the time he came to the end of the 
letter some real tears dropped from Jonas 
Everard’s eyes, and he was so metamorphos- 
ed that he wished he had been more genial 
ty the Misses Hetherington, be even thought 
he might have offered to kiss them. 

*Poor things! And they are Owen’s chil- 
dren!’ he sighed reproachfully. ‘Weil, they 
must have some new playthings. That'll 
make it all right.’ 

He summoned Thomas and gav: an order 
which caused that worthy personage to en- 
tertain doubts as to his master’s sanity. The 
toy shops in the village were to be rifled of 
their choicest treasures that night, regard- 
less of expense. 

‘Then the young ladies are to stay here P’ 
ventured Thomas, curiosity for once in his 
life getting the best of his decorum. 

‘Ot course they are to stay here,’ snapped 
Mr. Everard. 

Next he summoned Mrs. Wilson ana in- 
formed her that two or three of the largest 
and sunniest rooms must be prepared ex- 
pressly for the use of the Misses Hethering- 
ton and their nurse, who were, for the pres 
en! at least, to reside at the homestead, and 
that Martha, the nurse, would advise her as 
to the habits and needs of the children. 

‘And does he think that I’m to be advised 
by an ignorant nurse woman, and to stay 
here and see her hugging and kissing those 
children, and to bave the little impudent 
minxes racing a.! over the house?’ queried 
good Mrs. Wilron, energetically, as she 
closed the study door behind her, and left 
her master attempting to pick up his broken 
thread of thought on the subject of the 
decay of modern culture. 

Bu. while Mrs. Wilson’s questions re 
mained unanswered, and before poor Jonas 
succeeded in regaining his interest in his 
interrupted study, the library door was flung 
open and Daisy and Rose ran in. 

‘We've come to bid you geod night,’ said 
Rose, putting up her face to be kissed. 

‘And when are we to get our presents ?” 
questioned Daisy. 

With unusual gentleness, and an awk- 
wardness that would have been funny to an 
observer, but to which the children were 
entirely oblivious, Jonas lifted his little 
charges upon his knees, and assured them 
of the forthcoming of their presents on the 
morrow, and his hope that they would find 
the old house a happy home. Then be dis- 
missed them to bed. 

And certa‘nly his hopes were fulfilled, 
however his appreciation of his charges may 
have fluctuated. 

The Misses Hetherington took most kind- 
ly to their new home, and at times—not a 
few—turned it into a small pandemonium. 
Martha humored them most injudiciously. 
Mrs. Wilson stormed at them, and made 
them hate her, but acquired not the slighest 
control over them, and their guardian lock- 
ed himself in his study and let them go their 
own gait, though he often shuddered at the 
racket they made through all the once quiet 
house. Still, with it all, the little intruders 
wormed themselves into Jonas Everard’s af- 
fections by their sweetness of manner and 
daily night and morning caresses. 

But matters came to a climax. when one 
day in the early spring, Daisy dug up Mrs. 
Wilson’s choice mound of bulbs. It was 
more than that much exercised woman could 
bear, and she informed her employer that he 
must part with either her or the Misses 
Hetherington. 

‘Then L’ll advertise ‘or a new housekeeper 
today,’ announced Jonas Everard, bluntly. 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

Mrs. Wilson retired with an injured air. 
She felt superior virtue is seldom, if ever, 
rewarded in this world. After seven years 
of faithful service the Misses Hetherington 
were preferred before her. 

The Misses Hetherington themselves ex- 
pressed unbounded joy at her approaching 
departure. 

‘And don’t you think, guardy,’ suggested 
Rose, who was a remarkable combination of 
womanliness and wisdom, ‘that you'd better 
get some one who would teach me some les- 
sons as well as look after the house ? Mam- 
my says I ought to be learning something.’ 

‘True enough, Rose,’ assented Jonas, well 
pleased ; ‘I will act upon your suggestion 
Now run away and play, and don’t let Daisy 
dig up any more hyacinth beds.’ 

ie was some weeks before Mrs. Wilson’s 
place was filled ; but when Mrs. Latimer 
was e Jonas Everard flattered himself 
that he had gained a prize. 

Her application had been earnest, her ref- 
erences unexceptionable, her letters lady like 
and polished. 

It was nearly June when shearrived at the 
homestead—a tall, lissom woman, dressed 
with a severe simplicity that was yet decid- 
edly stylish as well as becoming to her pale 
face, with its full blue eyes and shining 
brown hair. 

The children ‘took to her’ immediately, 
and Jonas Everard, delighted, after a few 
days of observation, left home for a short 
sea voyage to Greenland, where he had late- 
ly heard of some curious geological forma- 
tions which he was anxious to inspect. 

Short—and yet it lengthened into months. 

It was almost September when Jonas re- 
turned to his home and the tender mercies 
of the Misses mn. But what a 





change had come over place in his ab- 
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who looked askance at her tear drenched | Hi 


Whether Jonas ever consciously acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was rewarded for 
his self-sacrifice in this is doubtful, 


extremely sensible and 

As the weeks drifted on he even fell into 
the habit of spending an hour or so with her 
of an evening in the little sitting-room she 
had chosen just off the dining-room. You 
see how things were . 

In early spring a letter from Mr. Felton 
oummeael the Misses Hetherington’s guard- 
ian to New York. He was gone some 
weeks, and he had never dreamed how dear 
his home was to him until he felt all his 
veins thrilling with delight and expectation, 
as he stepped just within it upon his return. 
But in the ball he saw something which 
caused him a swift shiver of uneasiness. 
Two little tearful, black-robed figures sat 
sadly upon the lower steps of the great stair- 
case, and a big trunk stood near the door. 

‘Oh, guardy !’ sobbed the Misses Hether- 
ington, rushing to greet him. ‘ Mrs. Latimer 
is going away! The carriage will be here for 
her in a minute! Don’t let her go! Please 
don’t!’ 

‘Mrs. Latimer going away! Where is 
she?’ demanded Jonas Everard, excitedly. 

‘In the sitting-room. Oh, go and tell her 
she must stay !’ 

‘I will,’ promised Jonas, obedientiy, and 
he strode away, and gave one swift tap at 
Mrs. Latimer’s door, and then entered her 
presence. 

At sight of him she sprang up with flam- 
ing cheeks and hastily gathered from the 
table some sheets of paper upon which she 
had been writing. 

‘Mrs. Latimer, the children tell me you 
are going away. It is absurd, impossible ! 
You must not go! What will they do with- 
out you? What shall I do without you ?’ 

And having thus irretrievably committed 
himself, Jonas Everard leaned across the 
table and pleaded his suit with the vehe- 
mence of a converted woman-hater and his 
— years. 

‘It is impossible that you should marry 
your housekeeper,’ dissented Mrs Latimer, 
with drooping eyes, when he hesitated for 
her to kk. 

‘Not impossible at all! I will never marry 
any one else!’ maintained Jonas, stoutly. 

‘But it is impossible that you should 
marry me! You know nothing about me! 
You don’t even know who I am!’ 

‘I know all that I want to know—that I 
love you!’ declared Jonas. 

‘Ah, no! That is not enough. When you 
learn the truth about me you will, perhaps, 
want to retract much that you have said. At 
all events, I will not listen further to you until 
you acquaint yourself with al! my history,’ 
said Mrs. Latimer, decisively. Take these 
papers end go away again for a few days. I 
will stay with thechildren. A week from 
to-day you shall telegraph me whether I too, 
am to go, or whether you wish me to say.’ 

Jonas accepted the conditions, took the 
finely-written sheets the lady had extended 
to him, wrung her hand passionately, and 
went into exile. 

But not for a week. He had only been 
gone four days, when he burst into the old 
house, stamped the dust from his boots, and 
made straight for Mrs. Latimer’s sitting- 
room, taking that lady in his arms in the 
most summary fashion. 

‘I want you, my dear, for my very own!’ 
he exclaimed as he held his housekeeper 
against his breast. ‘ Will you give yourself 
to me? Can you love me? Owen Hether- 
ington gave me his children, and now I want 
his wife.’ 

At which rather peculiar speech the lady 
smiled happily up into Jonas Everard’s face. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘1 will give myself to 
you, for I had learned my heart’s secret be- 
fore you returned from New York. And I 
shall again—just think !— you and my chil- 
dren! But what are we to tell them ?’ 

‘O guardy! Dear guardy!’ 

‘By Jupit— !’ Jonas commenced, but be- 
thought himeelf of the enormity of the ejacu- 
lation in the Misses Hetherington’s eyes in 
time to check it before fully exploding. For 
there they both were, having heard of his 
arrival. 

‘Come here, Rose,’ he commenced 
more collectedly this time, and took 
on his knee and drew two chairs before the 
open fire for himself and Mrs. Latimer. ‘I 
want to tell you a story. You may not 
quite understand it all now, but you will as 
you grow older, There was once a young 
lady who loved a nice man and was to marry 
him, but she heard he was dead. Then, 
though very sorrowful, she let her friends 
persuade her into marrying another nice 
man, but a man with a jealous nature and a 
fiery temper. She was a good wife, and 
had two little baby girls of whom she was 
very fond. But while the younger was yet 
a tiny infant, the man whom she was to 
have married but believed dead, came to call 
upon her. They had a sad interview and 
parted, never to meet again on earth, as 
they never have, for he has been really dead 
for some time. But the lady’s husband 
heard about this call and flew into such a 
rage aad said such cruel things to his wife 
that she felt that she could not live with 
him again. She went to her old home and 
led a quiet life there, mourning for her dear 
little girls whom she could not see, until her 
husbond died and sent the girls as a legacy 
to a friend of his. Then the lady, hearing 
ot it, left her pretty home to live in that 
gentleman’s house as a housekeeper and 
a Jal that she might be near her chil- 

ren.’ 

‘Guardy,’ said Rose, stopping him here; 
‘I don’t want to hear any more unless you 
mean Daisy and me, and that Mrs. Latimer 
is our mother.’ 

‘I do,’ nodded Jonas, brightly. 

Both children flew at Mrs. Latimer and 
nearly smothered her with kisses. 

‘And to think that we've gota mamma, 
when we always believed she was dead,’ said 
Rose, complacently. ‘How lovely it is !’ 

‘And shall we call you mamma and keep 
you for good ?” inquired Daisy. 

‘Yes, you're to keep her for good, and to 
call her mamma, and to call me papa—if you 
don’t object,’ added Jonas, with a little un- 
certainty. ‘For your mamma has promised 
to marry me, and you see that wil) make 
me your papa.’ 

‘No; only our step-papa,’ corrected Miss 
Hetherington, gravely. ‘But we'll call you 
papa, won’t we, Daisy ?’ 

*Yes,’ assented Daisy. ‘He’s very nice, 
and papa’s a nicer name than guardy.’ 

‘But poor mamma ‘ll have to call him Jo- 
nas, I suppose,’ remarked Rose, reflectively. 

‘But I don’t mind calling him Jonas a bit, 
laughed ‘poor mamma,’ kissing Rose. ‘I 
don’t think it is such a dreadful name.’ 

_ ‘Don’t you?’ in surprise. ‘Well, I think 
it is nicer myself than I did along while 
ago,’ seriously, 

_ At which Seat Everard laughed exces- 
sively. 

‘A year ago, eh, Rose? Ah, my dear’— 
to Rose’s pa bend must tell you, some 
time, about a year ago! But now see what 
I have brought you all.’ 

There were two delicate golden chains for 
the Misses Hetherington, and a diamond 
hoop for Mrs. Hetherington. And when 
Jonas Everard had bestowed these with ap- 
propriate remarks, he encircled the children 
and their mother in his arms and P 
with a rapture which proved to the inesti- 
mable Thomas, waiting at the half opened 
door to announce dinner, that the bachelor 
days of his master were forever over. __ 
*.. these—Owen Hetherington’s legacies 

me—are the most priceless possessions in 
the whole world {Baltimore American. 

A NEGRO PRAYER. 
: (Exchange.] 

Bishop Haven presided over the Texas 
conference in 1878. One day he scored some 
of the colored ministers on @ too reo- 
ognition of meum and tuum, and then called 
on a brother to pray, who responded as fol- 
lows : ‘O, Lord, dou am honest, great an’ 
holy notting dat am unclean an’ dishonest 
can tuch de, © Lord, come an’ teach all 
classes and colors de lesson ob honesty ; 
make um honest wid dare tongues, dare feet, 
dare an’ dare » make 


like a pigeon on de wings ob de 
when 


, a 
MADELINE. 


BY CHARLES F. GERRY. 


Pretty, blue-eyed Madeline, 
Singing in a minor key, 

Underneath the needled pine, 
Close beside the sounding sea ;— 

Hear I still those notes divine, 

Of my play-mate, Madeline. 


Oft we sought the violets blue, 
In the freshness ot the morn,— 

Kissed our feet the pearly dew, 
Sang the robin on the thorn— 

Sings he still the while I pine 

At the grave of Madeline. 


Thus I saw her long ago, 

In the flush of girlhood’s prime; 
Years they come and years they go, 
Still the picture, toned by Time, 
Hangs within my cloistered heart, 

Haloed with a mystic art. 


In the bracing, Autumn days, 
How the sere and yellow leaf, 
Eddying through a golden haze, 
Whispers of this early grief, 
As it nestles, where the vine 
Clasps the grave of Madeline. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 


THE “GOVERNOR” AND 
THE “ JUDGE.” 


-OR— 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 


“Many a true word spoken in jest.” 


BY A. B. BERRY, 


Author of “Wolf Ledge or Oruso Hut,” “Pint 
Hill Farm,” ate., ete., ete. 


[Continued from last week. | 


CHAPTER LI, 


Now we say things happen, and all that, 
but they do not happen. Even the slightest 
things are ordered by Him to whom the 
sparrow is a care. All unconscious of it, 
the future bride of Nelson Badger was on 
the train and in the car and within a few 
feet of him when he entered that car, but 
neither of them had the least thought or 
consciousness of it at the time. He entered 
the car facing the passengers, and as it 
seemed full, he ol for a few moments 
glancing hastily over the company. 

‘A seat this wey, Mr. Badger,’ said an 
elderly gentleman towards the farther end 
of the car. Badger walked along and saw a 
vacant seat, or rather a seat with a boy 
stretched out in it. Ashe looked he saw 
the lad was an invalid. 

‘No, don’t get up. You're not well, so 
just lie down again. I can better stand up 
than have you get up.’ The Jad thanked 
him feebly and resumed his reclining posi- 
tion, and Badger stepped along to exchange 
greetings with the gentleman who had called 
to him. 

‘You're a great stranger,’ said the gentle- 
man to him. ‘Arn’t you getting tired of 
your farm life and seclusion ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ repiied Badger ; ‘I was never 
more in love with it than at this moment.’ 

‘You're the last person 1 should ever have 
thought of making a farmer of. What was 
the use of your going to the expense of go- 
ing through college to be a farmer at last ?’ 

‘The best educated men make the best 
farmers, or ought to,’ said Badger. 

‘Il thought almost anything would do for 
a farmer that wasn’t fit for anything else.’ 

‘That may do in some cases, but I find 
myself too ignorant in many things to suc- 
ceed as I might if I knew more.’ 

‘Heaven save the mark with most farmers 
then ! I’ve no wish to flatter you, but if the 
man that has graduated from college with 
the highest honors of his class, don’t know 
enough to be a farmer what shall we think 
of the rest of — 

‘Mr. Badger, here is a seat if you like,’ 
said the conductor, who knew him, pointing 
to a seat just vacated by a passenger by the 
side of a young lady. 

‘O yes, thank you,’ said Badger, stepping 
to the seat which was within ear shot of 
where the conversation between him and the 
old gentleman had been going on. He 
glanced at his seat companion. There was 
a peculiar lightin her beautiful eyes, and 
possibly the color on her sweet face may for 
the moment have deepened as her eye met 
his, for his was more thana passing glance 
and yet there was not a touch of rudeness 
as he remarked politely : 

‘I find there is truth in the adage ‘the pa— 
tient waiter is no loser.’’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said the lady with an 
effort to appear indifferent to the remark ; 
‘I hope you may not be disappointed.’ 

The ice thus broken it was not difficult 
fora young lady and young gentleman, 
though strangers, to drift quietly and easily 
into conversation, especially when the young 
lady has been fully apprised of the fact be- 
forehand, that her companion is a ‘gentle- 
man and a scholar.’ It will do for us now 
to examine this young lady still more close- 
ly. Her age was evidentiy fully up to, and 
possibly a year or two past twenty. A 
trifle naturally reserved, but no part of the 
icicle or cold formality for the sake of it, 
in her nature. A lady in every fiber of her 
constitution, with the loving soul of the true 
woman, and yet wholly unconscious of the 
full wealth of her own heart and the power 
which a truly lovely woman unconsciously 
possesses over true manliness. It is doubt- 
fulif Nelson Badger ever before came in 
contact with one which sv won upon him 
end all the while so unconscious of the fact. 
There was a mystery in itto himself. How 
is it, thought he, that one but an hour or 
two ago (for they were onan express train 
bound for the city of New York) never seen 
and now taking my heart by storm and yet 
wholly innocent of it. 

On and on rushed the cars and on and on 
went the free, unconventional intercourse 
between them ; now of events, now of peo 
ple, drifting naturally from subject to sub- 
ject, and yet not a hint at personalities, 
whither from or whither going. It was ap- 
proaching midday and weariness and lan- 
guor were to be seen in many around them, 
and Badger, as he suppressed a yawn, ac- 
knowledged himself a subject of the same 
feeling and his companion with a smile plead 
guilty tothe same weakness. ‘Perhaps,’ she 
said, ‘as we are some time yet from the place 
where we are to stop to dine, we may find 
relief in a package which my friends provid- 
ed me with, against just such a misfortune.’ 
As she said this she took up a beautiful 
travelling bag that had remained by her side 
unnoticed by her companion. ‘I told them 
they were putting up enough for two when 
they gave it to me.” ‘And one of them, 1 
think, must have been a prophet,’ said the 
lady with a smile. She drew the package 
from her bag and as she did so her handker- 
chief came out and fell upon the floor. Bad- 
ger picked it up, and as he did so, his quick 
eye caught the name of ‘Helen Gray’ written 
with a delicate hand in one corner. 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, without seeming to 
notice the name, ‘you will tell me what that 
prophecy was.’ 

‘That I might find some one to share the 
contents of my package with,’ she replied, 
blushing slightly. As she said this she un- 
roiled the napkin in which it was folded and 
exposed two large sandwiches of bread and 
cold chicken, and several more fancy articles 
of food. 

‘A Hannah or a Daniel,’ replied Badger, 
referring to whom the proph-t might be, 
‘whichever the case may apply to, for if you 
ropose to invite me to such a feast I think 
P'shall pocket my bashfulness and accept 
on the first hint, with many thanks.’ 
‘You are very welcome, and now ia anoth- 
er adage or old saying proved true ; ‘Many 
a true word is spoken in jest.’ A peculiar 
smile, with a blush accompanied the remark. 
In this way the day passed and with every 
passing mile and minute, the swift running 
train seemed to gather 8 as it approach 
ed toward the end of their journey, and Nel- 
son Badger grew more snd more anxious in 
some way to learn the place of residence of 
his fair companion. They were approach ing 
the last stopping place before reaching the 
city. Hartford, Connecticut. Badger had 
taken it for granted that his companion was 
bound for the city with the train, but as soon 
as the train had come to a full stop, the lady 
arose saying pon oh 

‘This is the end of my journey.’ 

Badger was taken —- surprise and 
came near forgetting himeelf as he stammer- 
ed out, ‘But I hoped you were’— 

The crowd jolted him aside and bore the 
lady along with it. She had just time to 
give him a parting look and as she did so, 
her eye glanced to the seat she had lett. 
When she hid passed on with the crowd he 
turned to look as she had, to the seat she 
had left, and there he saw a card. He 
eegerly seized it and there was the name 
‘Helen Gray C t, N. H. For a moment 
a feeling akin to disappointment came over 
him. ‘New Hampshire,’ he repeated, ‘I sup- 
she must be a city lady. But after al 
thought he, ‘be her home city, or country, I 
never mét ner equal before. Yes, and it is 
blessed to me she is ‘rom the country and 
not the city, for whac could I do with a cit 








father copmintenen sith nn ane eoaie 
have loft bor ous end OAR Er cae os 


uy with himself. 


whoever she may be.’ 


posed she was going on to the 
should manage to find out there.’ 


lin, at C——t. 


have been off up country ?’ 
‘Yes, I have a brother at C——t. 
[ To be continued next week.| 


SACRILEGE. 


They walked in the clover haunted fields— 
A weary worldling and dainty child; 

He sated and worn with the love of self, 
She fresh as the dew on the upland wild. 

He stole the blush from the sweet wild rose, 


That @ taint of poison lurked in the bloom, 
And bung on the breath of the summer air; 
That life is not as good as it seems; 
That faith and virtue rarer grow; 
That the worm 1s hiding with greedy mouth 
At the heart of all that we love or know. 
And a shade fell over the summer fields, 


Her heart’s song faltered—alas! for ber. 

His doubt crept into the perfect strain. 
“a L. Brown, in 
y- 


now joined him and broke off the plessant 


‘Yes,’ replied Bedger, to in- 
different, ‘she was a ar ieaiean 


‘Why, didn’t you learn her name all this 
time ?’ 


‘How could I, without, asking, and I sup- 
city and I 


‘She came into the car with Judge Chap- 


The judge treated her with 
& great deal of attention, noticed.’ 
‘She is worthy of it, 1am sure. Then you 


And proved that the mornings grew less fair; 


And the sun in its brightness seemed to wane. 
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READY RELIEF, 


Medicine 
ra Dg A nn Use 
CURES AND PREVENTS 
Stiff Neck. 
Rheumatism, 
Neuraigia, 
Diphtheria, 
influenza, 


Difficult Breathing. 
BOWEL OOMPLAINTS, 


discharges from the bowels, are 
twenty minutes by taking 


© congestion or no w or 
situde, will follow the use of the Ready Relief. 
It was the first and is the 


ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
ee ee Baer Ee me 3 ero 


organs, by one application 


Rheumatic, Bed-ridden, lofirm, Crippied, 
Neuraigic, or prostrated with disease muy suffer. 


Will Afford Instaut Ease. 





Anechotes. 


to the life insurance agent : 


more dead than I am alive.’ 


would have to pay $3 for. 


had a hendsome bull 
by his admiring frien 
‘Good 


dae 


will ruin him.’ 
‘Ruin him ; why so ?” 
hands.’ 


tw Inquiring child: ‘Pa, what is the 


somebody is standi 


bed and sits down he sits up.’ Inquiring 
child : ‘But, pa, if he sits, how can 
without sitting down ; and if he sits down, 


doubt of his ability to make it quite clear : 
*You see, my child, if he sits down, why he 


and don’t ask me questions when I am 
busy.’ 


A Kinp HEARTED NsGRO.—A 


negro. 
‘Have you got some wood I can chop ?” 
axe. Jes he’p yees’f.’ 
an hour, went to the old negro and said : 
‘Weil, I’m done.’ 


is yer P’ 
‘I've chopped enough, I think.’ 
‘Doan’ be no ways bace’ard "bout it. 


whar yer ken fin’ ’commodation.’ 


=; chopped the wood.’ 
*Yer didn’t say nuthin’ ’bout dat. 


any time an’ get somebody ter eat. 
day, sah. 
at yer 'sposal, sah.'—[Arkansas Traveller. 


tNo, sir,’ said the worldly young man 
‘I don’t feel 
oa to have my life insured just yet. 

do not care to feel that I would be worth 


tBo you're engaged to Dr. B. It must 
be very nice to be engaged toa doctor. Every 
time he calls, you know—and of course that 
must be very often—you feel as if you were 
getting for nothing what everybody else 


trl see by the paper,’ said Mrs. Brown 
to her husband, ‘that — triend Jones has 
presented to him 


gracious, is it possible !’ exclaimed 
Mr. Brown ; ‘how injudicious! why that 


‘Why, the man has four marriageable 
daughters that he is trying to get off his 


difference between sitting up and sitting 
down ?’ Pa, with perfect confidehce in his 
ability to explain: ‘Why, my child, when 
up and he seats him- 
self he sits down, and when he doesn’t go to 
e sit 


how can he sit up?’ Pa, with a dawning 


— I mean if he sitsup—. Go to your ma, 


travel 
stained tramp called at the housejof an old 
‘Oh, yas. Dar’s de pile and yander’s de 
The tramp, after chopping for about half 


‘Done chopped ez much ez yer wants ter, 


Jes 
he’p yeese’f, an’ recolleck’ dat when yer 
wants ter limber up yer jints, here’s de place 


‘But I want something to eat. That's 


Said 
yer wanted ter chop wood. I ken go out 
Good 
Recolleck’ dar’s allus aaxe heah 
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WINDMILL. 


Lhis invention fully meets the want— 
and universal—of a self governing Wadenenen ich 
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The Dana Windmill Co, 
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Limbe.ar<« instantly relieved. 

The applieation of the Ready Relief to the 
parts where the pain or difficulty exists w 
ease and comfort 
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notice. The best of 
stock guaranteed. 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial . 
all occasions of pain or sickness. 
in the world that will stop 
ase as quick as the 
It is pleasant to take as « tonic. 
800 lotion. 
Where epidemic diseases prevails, such as Fevers 
iyeente » Cholera, Influenza, 
ever 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will, 


seized with sickness, 
Travellers should always carry « 
way’s Ready Relief wi 


uickly cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
FEVER AND AGUE. 


FEVEK AND AGUS cured for 60 cen. 
Feverand Ague,and aj] other Malarious, Bilious 
PILLS,) so quickly as 


"RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT! 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


AS THEY DAILY OCCUR! 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSES. 
1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness 


muscles, etc. 


ean and vigorous. 
skin looks clear and healthy; 


bladder 








VEGE "INE 


healthy and norma! condition a postive and reliable 
certainty. 


IN THE SPRING 


The alterative and solvent properties are specially 
conspicuous in their operation, for it corrects the 
acidities and ch | changes}produced mm the sys_ 
tem at this season, vitalizes the exhausted functions, 
gives vigor to the system, and 


IMPARTS NEW LIFE. 


Our food furnishes material for the growth and 
nourishment of the body by absorption and assimila- 
thon. 
disease. 





whole system must feel the effects of the remedy. 


S now universally acknowledged to be a standard 
household medicine. It is made exclusively from 
carefully selected barks, roots and herbs, which 
possess in combination the very elements which the 
diseased blood is deficient in, and which, if faithfully 
taken, render the recipient’s restoration to a truly 


In like manner, Vegetine acts in the cure of 
When swallowed, it is absorbed, taken up 
by the veins, and circulated through the system with 
the blood, reaching the most hidden and remote 
parts. Itis evident, by this direct action, that the 


VEGEPINE is the best Spring Medicine. 


ing. Hie or no sediment; no pain or weakness. 


involuntary weake discharges (if afflicted in 
way), with certainty of permanent cure. 
strength exhibited in the secreting glands, and func 
tional harmony restored to the several organs. 


clear, lively healthy color. 
6. Those suffering fom weak or ulcerated lungs or 


ually and surely disappear. 


nodes, tumors, cancers, hard .umps, etc., 


gradually disappear. 


diseas: from the system. 


cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphilitic diseases 
however slow may be the cure, ‘‘feel better,” an 
find their general health improving, their flesh and 


sure sign that the cure is progressing. 
eases the patient either gets betteror worse—the 
virus of the disease is not inactive; if aot arrested 
and driven from the blood it willspread and continue 
to undermine the coustitution. As soon as the 
SARSAPARILLIAN makes the patient ‘feel 
better” every hour you will grow better, and in- 
crease ip health, strength and flesh. 

The «reat power o1 this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death —as in 


CONSUMPTIUN 


of the Lungs and Tuberculous Phihisis, Scrofula, 


Sregateey, Colic, Wind in the Bewels, and all Lnter- 
‘eins. 
Itis Highly Important an ~ aed Family Keep a 


There is nothing 

ain or arrest the progress 
ady Kelief. 

anodyne or 


Diptheria, Scariey 
eumonia and other malignant diseases, 
if taken as di- 
rected, protect the system against attacks, and if 


tle of Rad- 
them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


diners 
is not a remedial agent in this world that will cure 


Scariet, er Yellow, and other Fever (aided by 


DR. RADWAY’S 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


lan- 
guor, melancholy, increase and hardness of flesh and 


2. Strength increases, appetite improves, relish 
for food, no more sour eructations or waterbrash, 
digestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, awaken 


8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
tme urine changed 
from its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear 
sherry or amber color; water passes freely from the 
through the urethra withow pain or scaid- 


Marked diminution of quantity and ce pee es 
at 


Increased 


5. Yellow tinge on the white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearanee of the skin changed toa 


tubercles will realize great benefitin expectorating 
freely the tough phiegm or mucous from the iungs, 
air cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head; di- 
minishing the frequency of cough; genera! increase 
of strength throughout the system; stoppage of 
pight sweats aod pains and feeling of weakness 
around the ankles, legs, shoulders, etc., cessation of 
cold and chills, sense of suffocation, hard breathing 
sad paroxysm of cough onlying down or arising in 
the morning. All these distressing symptoms grad- 


7. Asday after day the SARSAPARILLIAN is 
taken new signs of returning health will appear; as 
the blood improves in purity and strength disease 
wi i diwinish, and ail foreign aod impure deposits, 
e re 
solved away, anu the unsound made sound and 
healthy; ulcers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases 


8. In cases where the system has been salivated, 
and Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate have 
accumulated and become deposiied in the bones, 
joints, etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, 
spinal curvatures, contortions, white swellings, vari- 
cose Veins, etc., the SARSAPARILLIAN will resolve 
away those deposits and exterminate the virus of 


those who are taking these medicines for the 


weight increasing, oreven keeping its own, itis a 
Inthese dis- 


CARRIAGES, 


At Very Low Prices. 


‘4 


Some 300 Carriages of different kinds and styles 

1 manufactured from the best materials and in the 
most workmanlike manner, are now oflered to dis 
pose of to quick buyers at extremely low prices, in 
crder to make room for Sileighs and appropriate 
winter vehicles. Those who intend buying Carriager 
in the cowing spring will find themselves roundly is 
pocket by visiting Stewarts (arriage Establieh 
ment now, and purchasing at a low prise what they 
would have to give so much more for next year 
Such opportunities are extremely rare, and bese 
readers and patrons of the Ploughman who keep car. 
ria ges of any sort in their service wi do weil \o vis 
it Stewart’s without delay and secure veritable bar 
gainsin this line. 


8. A. STEWART & CO., 


118 Sudbery &¢., and 
ranch Store, 13 Green St,. Boston. 
nov!17-26t 


ONE CENT 
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BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the fulltext 
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of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota 
and Northeastern Dakotn. 
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JAMES B. POWER, 
Land and Emigration Commissioner, 
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‘PERRY'S 
Worm Tea 


Is the best and Safest Worm Medicine in the world. 
It always does good. It has saved the lives of thou 
sands of children. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail on + pto 
— By JOHN A. PERRY, 625 Shawmut Ave, 
ton. fe b2B-way 
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Syphiloid Diseases, Wasting, Deg and 
Ulveration of the Kidneys, Diabetes, Stoppage of 
Water (instantaneous relief afforded where catheters 
have been used, thus domg away with the painful 
operation of using these instruments), dissolving 
stone in the bladder, and in all cases of 


iNFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER 
AND KIDNEYS. 

im chronic cases of Lucorrh@a and Uterine diseases 

In tumors, nodes, hard lumps and syphilitic ulcers; 

in dropsy; in venereal sore throat, ulcers, and in 

tubercies of the lungs; in gout,in dyspepsia, rheu- 


matism, rickets; in mercurial deposits—it is in these 
terrible forme of disease, where the human 





INGRAIN 
CARPETING. 


KENSINGTON ZART CARPET, 
LOWELL THREE-PLY, 
LOWELL TWO-PLY, 
KEYSTONE TWO-PLY, 
PLAIN EXTRA SUPER, 
KIDDERMINSTERS, 
ENGLISH WOOL DUTCH 
ENGLISH TALMUC, 


—aAT— 


Very Low Prices. 


John Pray Sous’. 


558 & 560 Washington St., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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wife ? I will know more of this one who 
to me so lovely. Had she not wished for 


ag ry 


become # complete wreck, and where every hour o 
existence is torture, wherein this great remedy chal 
lenges the ish t and ad tion of the sick 
lt is in such cases, where all the pleasures ef ex 
istence appear cut off from the jortunate, and by 





great remedy stands alone in its might and power. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ABILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


work a pei manent cure. 


Medicines than any other preparation. Taken ip 
Teaspoenful doses, while others require five or si 
times as much. 

@ne Deollar Per Bottic. 


RADWAW’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


The Great Liver and Stomach} 
Hemedy. 
rgatives,Soothing Aperionts 
wore iene Pais, Aware: Moliable 
and Natural in their overations. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 
Perfectly tasteless, clegentiy coated nae wt 

um, purge, regulate,purify, cleanse and strengthen- 
. HADWAY'S PILLS, for the cure of all disorders 
of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidney, Bladder 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bili » Female 
Complaints, Languor, Loss of Appetite, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange. 
ments of the Internal Viscera. W 
a perfect cure, Purely Vegetable, containing no 
mercury, mineral or deleterious drugs. 

bserve the fellowing symptoms resulting 

from diseases of the digestive organs. 
Constipation, lnward Piles, F essof the Bloo 
in the Head, are ofthe Stomach,Nausea,Heart- 
burn, Thaguat of » Fullness or weightin the 
8 h, Sour Er tions, Sinking or Fluttering at 
the Lieart, Choking or Suffering Sensations when in 
lying ture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs bee 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, De. 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yeilowness of the Skin and 
es, Painin the Side,Chest, Limbs, and Sudden 
Flushes of ST ee im the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS willfree the 
system from all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 cents per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and theircure 
which may be named : 
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its wonderful, almost supernatural agency it restores 
the nopeless to a life and new existence, where this 


Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, Sait Rheum, Boils, 
Old sores, Ulcers, etc., are cured by Kapwar's 


Sansar. 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troub ed with, a few doses will in most cases, 
anda ew ooities in the more aggravated forms, 


One bottle contains more of the active principle: o. 


arranted to efect| JOHN Mt 





PRUSSIAN REMEDY 
FOR GARGET IN COWS. 


MAMMITINE 


Anarticle of intrinsic value, which will meet a want 
long felt by all dairymen and farmers for its entire 
cure. Itis sate and reliable. Will reduce swelling 
in udders, remove bunches, cure bloody and stringy 
milk, &c. In fact, GARGET in every fo m bas been 
cured by this remedy. Iftaken in time—before the 
cow comes in—it will many times restore blind teate 
to their fuli extent. Itis prepared expressly to re 
lieve certain glands that are always inflamed whens 
cow is suffering from this cause. CURE WARRANTED, 
Sample packages (for 12 doses) sent on receipt © 
$1.00, or will send C. O. D., Express paid. & 4 
PRUSSIAN ARMY oun co., 
258 Washington &t., Boston. 


Weak Nervous Men 


Whose debility, exhausted 


and failure to perfor 
duties properly are caused by 
excesse 


Debitit 
hysica! Decay is uniform|y 
gaccessful becanse based on perfect diagnosis, 
new and direct methods and absolute thor- 
° mess, Full information and Treatise free 
reas Consu!ting Physician of 


Ad 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W.14th St., New York. 
em-y 
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66 ’ 5 
Advice to Dyspeptics, 

IF you are troubled with cold hands and feet, & 
tended with faintness, giddiness, and flashes of heat, 
and nothing seems todo you much good, and — 
are rather despondent, you have indigestion or ¢y* 
pepsia. My Perfection Fills will cure you. They *r° 
the result of actual experience, having been a sufferer 
from Dyspepsia for years. 

SOLD B DRUGGISTS, or by mail for 25 —_ 
with my Treatise, giving causes, symptoms #8” 
treatwent for the cure of Todi estion and Dyspep*!*- 
-McALVEN, well, Mlass., 

Fourtee years Tax Collector. 
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® right away than anytbir gelse 


in this world.) Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
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ve been cured. In: 80 my 

pee T vil send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together © 

C TISB on this disease, to any sufferer, G! . 
press & P, O, address, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, isi Pearl 8t., N. 


UINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, $440,153, 
lus over reinsurance’ $253,509.24. 7 
ash Fund the past year, $15,135.79. pt 
Cash Surplus the ear, $15,096.26. 
at risk. 9 "300,04 . Total Liabilities, 3 
673.26, Aji losses paid in full. Dividens I 
on every expiring policy; 50 per cent. a. homey 
80 per cent. b ———_ mins _ — a 

but the safer classes of pro ao. 
on TSRAKL Ww. MONKOK, Pres and Treas 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
NO. 27 STATE STRE Ki. 
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The great difference of opir 
stg as to the proper depth to 
5 caused mainly by the fact 
an be laid down that will apy 
he fact is, no tWO fields are al 

ery field must be judged by 
he importance of always havi 
aided by a hand that is cont 
elligence. There are some ¢ 
nies which, if the farmer woul 
self familiar with, he would be 
more correctly as to what dept 
Nand should be ploughed. It 
keep 10 mind the fact that na 
ichest soil at the top, and 
reases the depth of the richne 

o the surface, Man 
yw ways, takes the 


being 
nature's 81 
own hands and attempts to G 
what it would require natur 

years to doz he does not a& 
meth yd, but instead of placi 

on the surface he puts the p 
turns the surface under, an 

time mixes with the soil 80 
materials; the resuit of this 
make the upper portion of t 

than before, so that by thus 

soil it is done partially at the 

surface richness. 

It must be evident to eve 
person that in our efforts to d 
we ought, if possible, to avoi 
the expense of the surface, | 
deavor to increase its richne 
diminish it. To do this the 
be run only a trifle below the 
by nature, or by the applicatic 
To attempt to deepen a acil 
inches a year isto attempt v 
will prove to be an injury to t! 
the first six inches of the soil 
very rich by previous heavy 
has bi 


mature. A soil that 


on the surface that is rich eng 
growth, should be ploughed 

und deepened but very little 

etpectel to get even a fair 

that isalready very rich t 
more than six inches, may be | 
deep, not only with safety, but 
Much depends on the condit 
and on what the farmer desir 
does not 
What its present condi.ion i 
Atlempt to 


care to eurich h 


plough below the 
Whatever may be its depth, t 
to get his farm in a better co 
hot only apply more manure 
Tequires, but he will also | 
deeper each year. 
she great mistake is often m 
ing a light soil eight or te 
When the depth of the soil r 
Plant growth is not more tha 
the result of such operation 
to six inches of dead soi: to ¢ 
the roots of the young plan 
to get their food, and to bury 
pared plant foud below whe 
United with the air to be co 
sowing piants, Thus the er 
“§ much food as it would if t 
been ploughed more than 
depth. Even a liberal applicat 
Mixed with the dead earth, 
the soil into that condition b 
Plant growth, because there v 
fine vegetable mould which p 
Take @ Vigorous growth, ar 
*pplied does not decompose 
0 furnish plant food as soon 
~ young plants. To preps 
°F rapid Plant growth requ 
waoly mixing of small or 
oe manure with it will not ch: 
~ it will be very gradual, req 
years, therefore it is importa 
Very small quantity of the sul 
brought to the surface in any 
t In deepening a soil that 
start With, if economy is to 
— such crops should be 
““epted to a shallow soil. 
stow crop of beets or ca 
that is to be ploughed only { 
i very poor managem 
see tr be grown on suc! 
armers who have a 
; never been worked dex 
posed to deep ploughing, 
ae plough a field dee; 
“88 Crop; while farme 
"ep rich soil believe in dé 
nag by deep ploughing tq 
* Crop then their neighbd 
=e The reasor 
ailerons Plain when we 
ferent em of the soi 
equirements of ti 
8town, 
It the farmer with a poor 
@in in earnest to enrich }¢ 
Plications of manure, and a 
— of the soil, he wo 
N advocate of deeper 
Cause he would find that 
ter than when he ploughe 
re is a depth beyond 
rofitable or desirable to plo 
but hittle doubt, nor is t 
‘some crops require the lar 
*eper than Others, therefore 
a teeae to learn before 
at een eep each field sho 
8 to know how 
luld occupy in deepening ¢ 
it to the proper depth 
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